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Private View 



This phołograph of Chet Grimes, a logger from 
South Wheelock, Vt., is one of many appearing in the 
new book by Ethan Hubbard, "Good Folks, Good 
Country" zohich is being distńbuted by the Stephen 
Greene Press of Brattleboro. Hubbard, whose work 
has appeared previously in Vermont Life, writes of 
Grimes: "He is the Granddaddy of them all! Used to 
jump into logging creeks in January with his brother, 
Tempie, to see who could stay in the longer." 
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The Legacy of 

Thaddeus 

Fairbanks 

By Robert W. Morgan 
Photographs by Richard Howard 
and courtesy of the Fairbanks Weighing 
Dwision of Colt Industries 



T his year, St. Johnsbury, the shire 
town of Caledonia County in the 
Northeast Kingdom, celebrates the 150th 
anniversary of an event that shaped the 
town's history. The event was Thaddeus 
Fairbanks' invention of the platform scalę 
and that invention was largely influential 
in transforming St. Johnsbury from a 
smali, farm-based community at the 
meeting place of the Moose, Sleepers and 
Passumpsic rivers to a thriving industrial 
town which exported thousands of prod- 
ucts each year to an international market. 
Fairbanks' scalę changed the way the 
world conducted business and changed 
the mountain trails leading to St. 
Johnsbury into well-beaten paths. 

The platform scalę was the first major 
improvement in weighing methods sińce 
the development of the Roman steelyard 
over 2,000 years before. The steelyard 
consisted of a long beam of timber 
crudely suspended in a gallows frame. 
Hung from the short end of the beam 
were chains which were hooked around 
the axle of a cart to be weighed, and a 
platform for counterweights was sus¬ 
pended from the beam's long end. No 
one could guarantee the steelyard's accu- 


Robert Morgan is a frce lance writer and 
student of local history who makes his 
home in St. johnsbury. 
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racy closer than plus-or-minus 50 pounds 
for a wagonload. 

But Thaddeus Fairbanks needed to be 
morę precise in weighing cartloads of 
hemp coming into the St. Johnsbury 
Hemp Company which he and his 
brother, Erastus, had formed. In 1830, 
dissatisfied with the time-consuming, in- 
accurate steelyard, Thaddeus devised a 
system of levers which greatly reduced 
the weight needed to counterbalance a 
load, then placed the levers in a pit so 
that carts could be driven directly onto 


the scalę platform. The result was a 
weighing machinę that was much easier 
to use and much morę accurate than the 
steelyard. 

Thaddeus and Erastus Fairbanks en- 
visioned a moderate futurę for Thaddeus' 
invention as a hay scalę for nearby towns, 
but the demand for Fairbanks scales soon 
outstripped their modest expectations. 
Thaddeus' design could be modified to fit 
nearly any occasion, and soon, as E. & T. 
Fairbanks and Co., the Fairbanks broth- 
ers were producing everything from 


Thaddeus Fairbanks (above) inuented his first weighing machinę in 1830 using a basie lever system. 

Adaptable to many uses, the prindple of the device is still used in scales today. 
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The railroad track scalę in St. johnsbury is the old 
beam variety but a digital instrument for readouts adds 
a modern touch. The Old Fairbanks platform scalę, below, 
helps decorate the Wooden Morse Bar in St. johnsbury. 



counter scales for local Stores to massive, 
500-ton capacity scales to weigh loaded 
boats on the Erie Canal. 

By the time of the Civil War, Thaddeus, 
Erastus and a third brother, Joseph, had 
built Fairbanks Scales up from the origi- 
nal smali building which employed ten 
workers into a factory that was supplying 
scales to an international market. Fair¬ 
banks Scales from St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont, were one of the best known 
American products in the world at the 
time, and the Fairbanks brothers' success 
was already bringing economic, cultural 
and even political growth to the village. 

The sound of the scalę works gong was 
a familiar one to the people of St. 
Johnsbury, calling the workers to their 
jobs in the foundries, assembly and 
machinę shops that lined the Sleepers 
River valley for nearly a mile. By 1882, the 
factory was producing nearly 80,000 
scales a year and employed nearly 1,000 
workers. 

For many of the workers, the scalę 
works was the focal point of their lives, 
not just a place of labor. The company 
erected morę than 40 buildings around 
the scalę works to house employees and 
their families. Fairbanks Yillage, as the 
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area was known, included a company 
storę, reading rooms and other facilities 
for the factory employees. Lecturers were 
occasionally brought to the shops to en- 
tertain and educate the workers and, dur- 
ing the religious revival of the 1880s, min- 
isters were invited to conduct daily ser- 
vices for the men in the factory. 

The burgeoning scalę business brought 
the railroad to St. Johnsbury in 1850, 
connecting the remote village with Bos¬ 
ton and points south. The railroad, in 
turn, madę St. Johnsbury the transporta- 
tion center of Northeastern Vermont. A 
hotel and Stores sprang up around the 
new railroad station and Railroad Street, 
the commercial nexus of the town, was 
created. 

Due to its growing population and the 
coming of the railroad, St. Johnsbury 
soon became the political center of the 
area as well. The Caledonia County seat 
was moved from nearby Danville and a 
courthouse was erected on Main Street in 
St. Johnsbury. 

As their business grew, the Fairbanks 
brothers became St. Johnsbury's wealth- 
iest citizens and leaders in the commu- 
nity. Their generosity, though not totally 


altruistic, was certainly enormous. In 
1842, Thaddeus Fairbanks founded the 
St. Johnsbury Academy and for 40 years 
the school was entirely supported by the 
scalę company. Virtually every church in 
town benefited from the Fairbanks' be- 
neficence as well. 

As the brothers' sons grew to manhood 
they also assumed a responsibility for 
their community as well as their business. 
Erastus Fairbanks was twice elected 
Governor of Vermont and his eldest son, 
Horace, also served in that office. Horace 
and Franklin Fairbanks, Erastus' other 
son, each became president of the scalę 
company and, during their respective 
tenures, donated a library and a museum 
filled with natural science collections. 
Thaddeus' son, Professor Henry Fair¬ 
banks, served as a company director 
while pursuing a career as an educator. 
Joseph's son, the Reverend Edward Fair¬ 
banks, also helped direct the company 
and, in addition to his religious duties, 
published a definitive history of St. 
Johnsbury from its founding to 1914. 

The Fairbanks family's influence is 
most visible today on Main Street. 
Known in the early 1800s as the St. 


Johnsbury Plain, a level shelf of land 
midway up Mt. Pleasant overlooking the 
Passumpsic River, Main Street is a 
showplace of St. Johnsbury's finest 
homes and public buildings. This was 
largely due to the Fairbanks' unwritten 
zoning codę that permitted only the most 
attractive architectural styles of the times 
and insisted on sweeping lawns and 
generous setbacks for all residences at the 
north end of the Plain. Horace Fairbanks, 
president of the company from 1864 to 
1888, built and donated the Athenaeum, 
an impressive Victorian library and art 
gallery, in 1871, and at the Southern end 
of Main Street are the buildings of Thad¬ 
deus Fairbanks' pet, the St. Johnsbury 
Academy. Also on Main Street is the 
Fairbanks Museum of Natural Science, 
erected by Franklin Fairbanks, the last 
member of the family to head the scalę 
company. 

The Fairbanks family gradually de- 
clined as the older generation succumbed 
to age. Thaddeus, whose invention in 
1830 had started everything, outlived 
both of his brothers and continued tinker- 
ing with new ideas for scales and im- 
provements in the factory until his death 


\ 
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in 1886, just nine years before the death 
of Franklin Fairbanks, who had suc- 
ceeded his brother Horace as the com¬ 
pany president in 1888. 

The second Fairbanks generation left 
no małe heirs to assume leadership of 
Fairbanks Scales. Within only a few dec- 
ades after Franklin's death the Fairbanks 
were gone from St. Johnsbury. 

The family may be gone, but it left be- 
hind a legacy that St. Johnsbury still en- 
joys. The elegance of Main Street, the 
traditions of St. Johnsbury Academy, the 
cultural resources of the Athenaeum and 
the Fairbanks Museum, are enduring 
reminders of St. Johnsbury's foremost 
family. And, though the Fairbanks family 
declined, the company they started con- 
tinues as St. Johnsbury's largest business 
and one of the Northeast Kingdom's lead- 
ing employers. 

In 1916, Charles H. Morse, a former St. 
Johnsbury Center resident who began 
work for the scalę company at the age of 
17 and went on to form a partnership, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. of Chicago, 


gained control of the E. & T. Fairbanks 
Company and moved its headquarters to 
Chicago. Ten years later, Fairbanks- 
Morse acquired the Fairbanks Company 
of New York and assumed complete con¬ 
trol of the manufacture and distribution 
of Fairbanks Scales. 

In 1958, Fairbanks-Morse merged with 
the Penn-Texas Corporation which, in 
1964, was renamed Colt Industries. Colt 
undertook a major rebuilding and reor- 
ganization of the company. In 1966, Colt 
replaced the antiquated Sleepers River 
factory with a modern facility on the 
other side of town and the management, 
engineering and marketing arms of Fair¬ 
banks Weighing Division returned to St. 
Johnsbury. 

St. Johnsbury today is a quiet town of 
less than 9,000 people nestled in the hills, 
hollows and valleys of Caledonia County. 
A few other industries have been at- 
tracted to the town including E.H.V. 
Weidman, a Swiss-based company which 
produces transformer boards in a facility 
north of the village and the Burndy Cor¬ 
poration which makes electrical compo- 
nents. The Manchester Manufacturing 
Shop sews women's coats. Other busi- 
nesses take advantage of the area's 
natural resources — True Temper, Inc. 
produces wooden tool handles, and sev- 
eral lumber-related businesses are in the 
town — and St. Johnsbury is the center 
for many of the Northeast KingdonTs 
federal and State service offices. 

Though it serves as the commercial, 





What began sirnply as a device to weigh hay quickly 
became one of Vermont's major exports. The principles 
of Fairbanks scales were adapted to accommodate carts 
of coal and to weigh ships in canal locks. 
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While Peck's Hardware in St. Johnsbury 
uses the old platform-type scalę in its warehouse, 
the Fairbanks plant in town is turning out 
the most adoanced weighing deoices ever manufactured. 




political, and economic center of the area, 
St. Johnsbury in many ways is only a 
scaled-up version of most of the sur- 
rounding villages. Morę spires pierce the 
sky, but most are still white; some smali 
housing developments have sprung up 
on the hillsides but most approaches to 
the village are still past dairy farms and 
fields. There are enough people in town 
so that shopkeepers may not know every 
name, but they do recognize most local 
faces. St. Johnsbury is still, essentially, a 
smali town. 

But the scalę industry and St. Johns¬ 
bury scalę works have changed radically 
sińce the days of Thaddeus Fairbanks. 
Weighing technology has undergone a 
new revolution in the last 30 years, com- 
parable to the revolution brought about 
by Thaddeus' invention of the platform 
scalę. Strain gauge load cells have been 
developed to measure weight electroni- 
cally, giving rise to entirely new types of 
scales, digital weight indicators, and 
electronic weight printers. Though much 
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Fairbanks employees at the ncw plant on Warren Flats and circa 1875 (below) at the original headquarters. 



of the St. Johnsbury factory continues to 
produce mechanical equipment, morę 
and morę of the facility is devoted to de- 
signing, assembling and testing electronic 
equipment. 

Gone are the days when the scalę 
works' gong pealed hundreds of work- 
men to the foundries and acres of assem- 
bly and machinę shops that lined the 
Sleepers River. Starting time now is 
marked by the linę of cars on U.S. Route 2 
as the Fairbanks workers stream in from 
nearby towns to the offices and manufac- 
turing areas of the new plant. The work- 
force has also changed sińce the days of 
the Fairbanks, when the factory was a 
place for men only. Much of the work, 
particularly in the electronics and clerical 


areas, is now done by women. But some 
things have remained constant: The com¬ 
pany has historically maintained good re- 
lations with its workers, offering better- 
than-average wages, working conditions 
and benefits. The good reputation of 
Fairbanks Scales as an employer is evi- 
denced by the large number of employees 
who have followed a parent, sibling or 
other relative into the company. 

Over the century and a half sińce 
Thaddeus Fairbanks invented the plat¬ 
form scalę and altered the course of St. 
Johnsbury's history, the town and Fair¬ 
banks Scales have grown and matured 
together. Since the mid-1880s, Fairbanks 
Scales has been providing jobs for North¬ 
east Kingdom workers; investing payroll 


dollars and Capital in the area's economy; 
and donating services, facilities and 
financial contributions to St. Johnsbury's 
charities and service organizations. 

Those policies of industrial good cit- 
izenship are as much a part of the Fair¬ 
banks family's legacy to St. Johnsbury as 
the buildings and beauty of Main Street. 
The Fairbanks brothers, as originators of 
Fairbanks Scales, set the standards of 
product excellence, company responsi- 
bility and fair compensation, and the 
principle of industry's sharing the fruits 
of its success with the community. In this 
150th year of association between St. 
Johnsbury and Fairbanks Scales, both the 
town and the industry still have a great 
deal to celebra te. 

































T he equation is very simple: no 
snów = no skiing. For years, of 
course, that meant skiers and area 
operators from Kitzbiihel to Killington 
had to rely on Mother Naturę. If she was 
in a good mood, there usually was a hefty 
dumping of snów and it was a decent 
season. But she also could be finicky and 
there were times — you may recall last 
season — when she gave skiing the, uh, 
cold shoulder. However, with the ad- 
vances in snowmaking equipment, ski 
areas now have a means to control at least 
partially their own destinies. 

After World War II, the ski industry 
slowly learned how to manufacture snów. 


Paul Robbins first came to Vermont as a 
skier but moved his fatnily to the State in 
1976. He is a free lance writer living in 
Reading. 
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Today, nearly every major ski area in the 
East, not just Vermont, and many of the 
smali areas as well, have snowmaking. 
Snów "shot from guns" is as vital to the 
sport/industry as skis are. 

Even in a Winter as snowless and 
"open" as last year, snowmaking can 
provide a carpet of white that lasts longer 
than the natural cover. Killington, which 
annually opens first in the East, greeted 
skiers October 10 and its season went a 
record 221 days before ending. Sugar- 
bush started later but its summit snow¬ 
making at Sugarbush North (formerly the 
Glen Ellen Ski Area) enabled the resort to 
provide skiing until half-past May. 

"Snowmaking can be expensive — 
there's no way around that fact," says 
Foster Chandler, vice president and di- 
rector of marketing for Killington and 
Mount Snów. "But it's the price of doing 
business today. Snowmaking has become 


Machinę madę snów gives 
ski areas a weapon in 
the battle of the elements 

Glosing an 
Open Winter 

By Paul Robbins 

a ski area's insurance policy." Adds Don 
Tarinelli, president of Stratton Mountain, 
"The snowmaking which we've installed 
in the last couple of years is our guarantee 
that we'll have snów for our skiers." 

In fact, the State of the art in snowmak¬ 
ing is being perfected in Vermont. Area 
operators from the West, rocked a couple 
of years ago by no snów and rattled early 
last Winter by the slow-to-arrive storms, 
have been prowling the Green Mountains 
during the last couple of years to analyze 
snowmaking. European delegations have 
also traveled to Vermont to study the 
making of machinę madę snów. 

Nils Ericksen, a professional engineer 
who lives in Ludlow and serves as a con- 
sultant to the ski industry, says the con- 
cept of snowmaking actually evolved 
from the airline industry. 

"After the war, airplane manufacturers 
in Canada, the United States and En- 









Photographs courtesy of the Yermont Ski Areas Association 


gland began testing different devices that 
could produce frost on the wings of their 
experimental planes. To make a long 
story short, that technology in producing 
artificial ice-ups on planes was adapted 
over the last 30 years in learning how to 
make machinę madę snów. 

"There haven't been any dramatic 
breakthroughs in many years, just a se- 
ries of refinements as the industry has 
learned how to fine-tune snowmaking," 
says Ericksen, who was generał manager 
at Okemo Mountain when the central 
Vermont ski area installed its $700,000 
snowmaking system several years ago. 
"It's reached the point where machinę 
madę snów can be madę at 33, 34, maybe 
35 degrees . . . but you really need tem- 
peratures down in the Iow 20 s or teens to 
make the best snów/' 

When Olympic officials in Lakę Placid 
began to realize they would be needing 
someone with snowmaking experience to 
oversee the massive system which was 
being installed to insure that there would 
be snów on the Olympic courses at White 
Face Mountain, they reached into Ver- 
mont and plucked Bob Paron, then vice 
president of operations at Bromley in 
Southern Vermont, for the job. Bromley 
covers nearly 85 percent of its slopes and 
trails with snowmaking and Paron was 
well-versed in the intricacies of the prod- 
uct. International Olympic officials were 
so impressed with the machinę madę 
cover at Lakę Placid that they recom- 
mended it be madę mandatory for futurę 
Olympic sites. 

There are two basie snów making Sys¬ 


tems: airless and air/water. In each, water 
is slammed through a nozzle at high 
speed. In the airless system, the particles 
are so smali that they atomize — become 
snów crystals — as they hit the atmo- 
sphere. The air/water system uses a 
high-powered fan to insure the pressur- 
ized water drops freeze as they explode 
out of the nozzle into the atmosphere. By 
controlling the amount of water, snow- 
makers can produce anything — given 
Iow temperatures — from fluffy powder 
to heavier, morę durable snów. 

Ski areas maintain their own water 
supply ponds, usually damming one or 
morę of the streams which gurgle down 
the mountainside. Pupaps then are used 
to bring the water back up the mountain 
where it is sprayed out by the single- 
nozzle or multi-head snowmakers. Erick¬ 
sen says it takes 12,000 gallons of water to 
cover an acre with one inch of machinę 
madę snów; multiply that by the number 
of acres and the depth of the snów and 
it's easy to see how ski areas go through 
millions of gallons of water in a season. 
Ali or most of the water, of course, trick- 
les back to the base pond or seeps into the 
ground as it melts. 

"Something that is overlooked in 
snowmaking," explains Dick Hoisington, 
snowmeister at Sugarbush and Sugar- 
bush North, "is the need for a base. 
Without a base, new snów can seep right 
into the ground. When we finally got 
snów last Winter, it didn't just disappear 
here, as it had done at some areas, be- 
cause we had madę a base with machinę 
madę snów." 


As an indication of the capability which 
snowmaking systems offer, both Killing- 
ton and Sugarbush madę several inches 
of snów on upper elevations during the 
night of September 23 this Fali and both 
opened for the season in October. 

At the same time, snowmaking is not 
an inexpensive part of running a ski area. 
As the price of lift tickets has jumped in 
recent years, one obvious cause has been 
the dramatic leap in the cost of energy 
and expanded snowmaking. 

Bolton Valley, which never had felt a 
need for snowmaking because its base 
elevation is 2,150 feet and it usually re- 
ceives enough natural cover, put in 
snowmaking for the first time last Winter. 
Stowe, which traditionally has scoffed at 
the notion of snowmaking except for its 
ski schooLs Tollhouse slopes, added a $4 
million system a year ago. Without the 
new systems, each resort would have 
been sunk last Winter, according to ob- 
servers. "We had a bad season," con- 
fessed Ralph DesLauriers at Bolton Val- 
ley, "but it would have been a complete 
disaster without snowmaking giving us at 
least some skiing." Vern Johnson at 
Stowe says simply, "I don't want to think 
about what would have happened if we 
had no snowmaking to the summit on 
Mount Mansfield." 

"Look at it this way," says Chet 
Williamson, resort operations manager 
for Woodstock Resort Corp., which in- 
cludes the modest alpine layout at 
Suicide Six and 45 miles of cross-country 
ski trails. "We put in a couple of 
hundred-thousand dollars worth of 
snowmaking two years ago. Now, we're 
never going to go toe-to-toe with Kill- 
ington in making snów but we need it 
just as much as they do. Major ski areas 
need it, of course, but so do the little guys 
like us, and it became even morę appar- 
ent last Winter. We even used the snow- 
guns on part of our cross-country trails 
because they had absolutely nothing. Kill- 
ington probably could put our system in 
its hip pocket and not even make a bulge, 
but skiers in Woodstock know now 
they'll have skiing at Six because we've 
got snowmaking." 

Perhaps Pres Smith, president of Kill- 
ington and Mount Snów, has the finał 
word on the subject: "Skiing today is 
infinitely better than it was 15-20 years 
ago because of snowmaking. People 
forget how they used to have to patch 
their (ski) edges and bottoms every night 
in the old days. Today, with the advances 
in equipment and snowmaking, our ski¬ 
ing by comparison is superb." Even when 
Mother Naturę forgets the snów. c er* 
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The Mad Rwer Valley: 
Facing the Question 
of 'Acceptable' Growth 

NANCY PRICE GRAFF 


I f Marion Wallis were younger, she would move away. The 
drama of that declaration momentarily unnerves her and she 
qualifies it, while her husband, sitting a few feet away, says 
nothing, but looks as if that thought has crossed his mind be- 
fore, perhaps morę than once. It is just too painful an idea to 
consider, and anyway, they add, it is very late in the gamę to 
put down new roots. Once before, in 1932, they did actually go 
away, and stayed 40 years, but eventually they came back to the 
valley and it is home now, for good. Even when they were away 
for all those years, they came back every Summer after 1943 to 
see the family, to watch the valley change, and to remodel the 
old, white farm house to which they finally retired. 

"It was very exciting at first," Clifford says. "This area was 
badly depressed in the 30s and 40s. The tourists and skiers who 
came put the valley on its feet." 

"But it hasn't turned out the way we expected," adds Marion, 
a short, white-haired woman with quick eyes and a quick smile 
who, at the moment, is quite serious. "We've lost our sense of 
community." 

It is not a loss either takes lightly. Both are fifth generation 
residents of Central Vermont's Mad River Valley. They re- 
member the days before the union high school was built, just up 
the road, before skiing was the major activity in the region, and 
before the valley's single grocery storę became a babble of voices 
on Saturday mornings in foreign and regional accents. They live 
at the northern edge of the valley, neither morę than three miles 
from the farms on which they were raised. Even if they were 
inclined to try living just a little farther away, they have almost 
reached the end of the road. A few miles in any direction that 
offers some escape would take them over the mountain ridge 
and into another valley than the one they know. 

Marion says that if she had one wish for the area it would be 
that all the developments be built to house only permanent res¬ 
idents. She and Clifford have discussed this before. Unlike sec- 
ond home owners, who pay taxes but send their children to 
school elsewhere, permanent residents make demands on local 
services, like schools, out of proportion to their tax contribu- 
tions. If Marion Wallis had her wish, her taxes would go up. 


Natici/ Price Graff is a free lance writer who contrihuted to "Ver- 
niont for Every Season" and wrote "At Home in Vermont," a 
Im tory of Middlebury. She was coordinator for the recent Mad 
Rwer Valley Perspectives Series. 


"But they would care about the valley," she says quietly. "It 
would be all right." 

Six miles to the south, Ron Court sits in a farm house much 
like the Wallis's. It, too, is one and a half stories high with white 
clapboards, an ell, and a long porch; but this is an office. Out- 
side is a sign that says "Court Realty," and inside, the walls 
have been removed so that all the spaces run together. Ron 
himself is a boyish-looking man who speaks with genuine af- 
fection for the valley that has been his home for ten years. 
Halfway up the mountain, at the Southern edge of the valley, 
he has remodelled another old farm house for his home. Some- 
times it is a little isolated for his wife, he concedes, who is there 
with their two-year-old twin boys. If they were to do it again, 
and know what they know now, he admits they might buy a 
place closer to town. 

He first came to the valley years ago to ski, but it was not until 
he madę a visit in Summer that he quit his job as a marketing 
representative in Boston and moved up permanently. 

"I looked around," he says, "and saw that real estate was the 
only real opportunity. You either had to build, sell, or design 
property and I decided to sell." Today, he builds, sells, and 
manages but that has come with time. 

"I love how cosmopolitan this place is," he remarks. "You 
should go into the grocery storę on Saturday morning. People 
are shouting over the tops of the shelves in all kinds of accents. 
It really keeps this place vibrant." 

He thinks developers and realtors in the valley are taking it on 
the chin. As he explains it, they are being condemned for selling 
the valley's open spaces to builders and constructing vacation 
homes that bring increasing numbers of skiers and tourists to 
the mountains. 

"But we are getting good prices," he says in defense of the 
criticisms that local residents are getting less than the best deal 
on their property. "They're making out very well. And look at 
what we're doing for the tax ratę. When I build condominiums, 
those people hardly benefit at all from local services, but they 
subsidize everyone else with the taxes they pay." Then he 
pauses and adds, almost as an afterthought: "Reasoned de- 
velopment is good. Right now people in the valley still play 
business according to old Vermont rules. Pm afraid if we see big 
development, though, well have new rules." 

Ron Court and the Wallises could not be further apart. In a 
region where confusion and contradictions are rampant, they 
share two thoughts: that the Mad River Valley is a wonderful 
place to live, and that the proposal now being offered by one of 
the valley's ski developments to double in size and bring a 
"western-style" ski resort to the valley will irretrievably damage 
the fine fabric of life there. In fact, the contrasts represented by 
Ron Court and the Wallises are representative of the normal 
way of life in the Mad River Valley, where few things are what 
they appear and fewer things are very elear or simple anymore. 
Only the two ideas, which are really a single desire to hołd on to 
what is, seem to bind any number of the Mad River Valley resi¬ 
dents into a common community. 

The Mad River Valley itself is a self-contained region spring- 
ing from the crotch in Granville Gulf, where the mountains di- 
vide into primary and secondary ranges, and ending just north 
of Moretown, where the Winooski River cuts the ranges off. The 
main rangę, containing the highest and most mountainous 
peaks in Vermont's essentially rolling landscape, cuts north- 
ward and defines the western boundary of the valley. On the 
east, the lower rangę accomplishes the same thing, though less 
dramatically. In between, is the valley itself, on two plains, one 
on the level of the Mad River and rich with loam, and another. 
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The Yasseur Farm in Fayston with a backdrop of ski trails typifies clashing values in the Yalley. Photograph by Ann Day Heinzerling 


slightly higher, immediately to the east. Five towns — Warren, 
Waitsfield, Fayston, Moretown and Duxbury — lie within this 
12-mile long split in the mountains. When town charters were 
granted 200 years ago, without knowledge of or regard for the 
natural facts, parts of other towns outside the valley spilled over 
the peaks, but it was impractical to claim something so cleanly 
separated and in time the borders of the valley towns expanded 
to the ridges. 

From a hundred houses terraced into the slopes of the oppos- 
ing mountains, residents of the valley survey a coverlet of pas¬ 
torał simplicity, but the plush landscape belies the area's com- 
plexity and sophistication. Manicured polo fields are mistaken 
by tourists for the mowed pastures of the 18 working farms still 
in the valley. A weathered barn has been subtly converted into 
an elegant restaurant where the effect, the advertisements say, 
is "like dining in Europę without leaving Vermont." Off the 
mountain, along Route 100, the only major artery through the 
region, another, much larger barn has been transformed into a 
shopping mail of boutiques. Elsewhere in the valley, a cluster of 
homes dating from the years around 1800 focus on a smali 
common, well removed from the valley's traditional town cen- 
ters. They are part of a development of salvaged houses from 
around the State that have been dismantled, carried to this site, 
reassembled and sold complete with covenants defining exactly 
what can and cannot be done in futurę remodelings. And high 
in the mountains, conspicuous from nearly every corner of this 
smali universe, are the clean lines of ski trails that support 
150,000 skiers each season, as well as the economy of this re¬ 
gion. 


Three years ago Don Swain looked at the valley's dependence 
on tourism, especially skiing, and decided it needed a closer 
look. A professional planner and a resident of Warren, where he 
once chaired the local planning commission, Swain went to the 
Valley Area Association, which acts as a local chamber of com- 
merce, and proposed that it sponsor what he titled, "A Feasibil- 
ity Study for the Development of Tourism Infra-structure in the 
Mad River Valley, Vermont." Swain's study had two goals: to 
relate growth rates in local population, municipal services, and 
business to increases in tourism and to devise a method 
whereby valley towns might evaluate the impact of new de- 
velopments on their communities. 

Under scrutiny, the study seemed a bit ambitious for the as¬ 
sociation; it forwarded the proposal to the state's Agency of De- 
velopment and Community Affairs, which in turn, passed the 
proposal along to the Central Vermont Regional Planning 
Commission, which oversees the valley's planning activities. 
The Regional Planning Commission went hunting for funding, 
citing as evidence of need for the valley study a 10% decline in 
farming sińce 1970, a 50% increase in population during the 
years 1970-1978, a $900,000 investment in tennis facilities sińce 
1973, and a 75% increase in Warren's grand list between 1973 
and 1978. Eventually money was given by the FarmePs Home 
Administration, the Regional Planning Commission, the towns 
involved, and the Valley Area Association to fund a year-long 
technical study, and by the Vermont Council on the Humanities 
and Public Issues to fund 14 public forums on the issues of 
growth and development. In the process, Moretown and Dux- 
bury were removed from the study, it was renamed the "Mad 
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River Valley Growth Impact Study," and its goals increased 
from two to four: to analyze the valley's growth potential, to de- 
termine what local residents would consider an "acceptable" 
level of growth, to project private and municipal investments 
necessary to support that level of growth, and to critique exist- 
ing town plans and by-laws. Finally, in the Summer of 1979, 
when all the pieces came together, Swain was hired to coordi- 
nate the technical study. 

No one in the Mad River Valley seemed to be able to say 
exactly what he expected from the study, but, as it neared com- 
pletion, most people seemed overwhelmed by the information 
that had been collected. At a meeting last May of planners, 
selectmen, and zoning administrators from all three valley 
towns, Swain produced a staggering amount of data on the val- 
ley, documenting everything from the location of deer yards, to 
the number of bar seats and beds-for-rent, to traffic counts for 
major roads and intersections, to soil quality and water levels. 
Much of this was detailed on large, carefully colored and coded 
maps and overlays, but other data was presented by experts 
who had subcontracted work in municipal finance, traffic 
analysis, and agricultural and recreational economics. 

In a region where most residents argue that naturę is barely 
holding its own against man, and that both are threatened by 
continued expansion of the ski resorts, Swain concluded that no 
real obstacles to growth exist, except local attitudes and reason- 
ably priced housing. Those local attitudes, determined at the 
public forums which attracted morę than 800 valley residents, 
and through a questionnaire circulated at town meeting last 
March, showed that no one favored unlimited growth in the val- 
ley. This was hardly news; it was assumed by most people, re- 
gardless of their stands on other issues, before a penny was 
spent on the study. However, the forums and questionnaire 
both failed to find any majority consensus among valley resi¬ 
dents on what constitutes an "acceptable" level of growth. 

When even town leaders could not agree on the level figurę 
Swain needed to proceed to the third stage of the study, he 
went ahead and prepared another set of valley statistics detail- 
ing what Iow, median, and high growth rates over the next five 
and ten years would mean in terms of jobs, school expenses, 
resident and secondary population, business investment, road 
improvements, and demand for housing. A growth ratę of 2.2% 
annually for the next ten years, for example, would add 1000 
permanent residents to the study area's population of 2600, in- 
troduce 220 new children into the school system, create 420 
jobs, and necessitate the valley's first traffic light, at the intersec- 
tion of Rts. 100 and 17. A growth ratę of 6.1% annually would 
mean 3500 new residents, 840 new school children, 1500 new 
jobs, 3 new elementary schools and probably a new valley high 
school, and three traffic lights. The median estimate, 4.7% an- 
nual growth, is closest to the present ratę and predicts, as ex- 
pected, something in the middle. 

This could have been just another planning exercise if Sugar- 
bush Valley, Inc. were not there on Lincoln Mt. casting its large 
shadow over the valley, proposing a substantial expansion of its 
two ski areas, and giving people like the Wallises and Ron Court 
sleepless nights. According to a master plan prepared for 
Sugarbush Valley, Inc. by the internationally recognized ski re¬ 
sort planning firm of Sno-Engineering, the area containing 
Sugarbush Valley and Sugarbush North (formerly Glen Ellen 
and now just "North" to most local residents) has the potential 
to become "an extremely high quality destination, ski-oriented 
resort." This is defined in a footnote as a "resort concept where 
the tołnl vacation living experience is functionally and geograph- 
ically focused in a concentrated area." Specifically, Sugarbush 


Don Swain, study coordinator, inspects map of the Vallcy helów. 

At right, Ron Court, a builder and real estate salesman, 
and Marion and Clifford Wallis, fifth generation Valley residents, 


represent different uiewpoints but they each wish to 
preserue the valley's special character. 
Photographs by Sandy Macys. 



Valley, Inc. would like, over the next 15-20 years, to widen 
many of its trails at both ski areas, replace out-of-date lift 
facilities, link the two areas with a series of new lifts and trails, 
expand the base lodges, and develop five new ski villages to ac- 
commodate the increased number of skiers. 

In terms of "comfortable carrying capacity," which is ho w 
these things are measured in the business, and which is defined 
in another footnote as "the maximum level of utilization of the 
ski area which guarantees a pleasant recreational experience 
while at the same time preserving the quality of the environ- 
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ment," the number of skiers enabled to take to the slopes of the 
new area in any one day would increase from 5,400 to 11,650. In 
terms of permanent valley growth, this represents a 4.6% an- 
nual ratę if spread over the next 15 to 20 years. In perspective, 
this means real growth at a ratę very close to Swain's median 
projections. 

Robert Apple, Executive Director of the Central Vermont Re- 
gional Planning Commission, describes the Mad River Valley 
Growth Impact Study as ''one of the most comprehensive 
studies of an area ever done." He is confident Swain's work 


documenting resources and predicting the implications of 
growth will be invaluable to the valley communities and to the 
State as each gears up for the battery of environmental and legał 
hearings the Sugarbush proposal must pass before any trail cut- 
ting or construction can begin. Sugarbush Valley Inc., mean- 
while, is preparing its own arguments in support of its prop¬ 
osal. It cites experts in recreation trends and economics who 
predict skiing will increase at an annual ratę of 8-10% for the 
near futurę, as well as lodge and inn owners in the valley who 
claim that the new skier is not like the old skier, who drove up 
the valley from New York or Boston every Friday night and 
headed home Sunday afternoon after hitting the slopes, a few 
bars, and a cheap pillow. The new skier, we are told, comes for 
four or five days, even a week, and wants a wide choice of ski 
trails, accommodations, and activities for his off-the-slope 
hours. The "destination" ski resort being designed by Sugar¬ 
bush is a resort for this new skier. Its designers are busy collect- 
ing evidence to show that the proposal conforms to local zon- 
ing, by-laws, plans, and subdivision regulations; that it meets 
the ten environmental criteria of the state's Act 250 law; and that 
it justifies to the U.S. Forest Service increased use of National 
Forest land for ski trails. 

From their doorstep, Townsend and Jodee Anderson look 
across a spectacular view of central Vermont, one that would 
include the Wallis's white farm house if the years of neglect 
from which they rescued their property had not enabled the 
trees to grow tali in the foreground. It is one of the rare, large 
valley panoramas free of visual fall-out from the nearby ski re- 
sorts. Townsend is chairman of the Duxbury Planning Com¬ 
mission; Jodee is one of the leaders of the new Mad River Valley 
Conservation Group, organized last Spring to draw attention to 
the area's natural resources. Like Ron Court, they came to the 
valley ten years ago to ski and fell in love with the landscape 
and way of life special to the valley communities. Like Court 
and the Wallises, they care very deeply for the valley and are 
concerned for its futurę. So, for that matter, does Saul 
Goldwarg, a condominium owner, skier, and part-time resident 
at the other end of the valley, who is leading a petition drive 
among his fellow condominium dwellers to prevent, what he 
calls, "undesirable change in the valley." He is urging the 
powers that scrutinize these matters to look carefully at things 
like water supply and traffic capacity, in the same way that the 
valley's farmers are worried that new developments on the 
mountain will increase run-off, causing their pastures and fields 
along the river to flood. 

But "change" is the important word in Goldwarg's petition. 
The data shows no immediate natural obstacles to growth in the 
valley, if it is done carefully and correctly. Change — in the val- 
ues, feelings, and customs of the Mad River Valley — is the only 
real unknown. In the 31 years that skiers have been flocking to 
the valley, the Waitsfield Federated Church has been having 
trouble attracting its congregation to services during ski season, 
enough local talent has collected to form a theater group, many 
of the homes abandoned in the depressing 30s and 40s have 
been restored, and Warren has become a wet town. Ali the 
statistics compiled by the Growth Impact Study and Sugarbush 
Valley Inc. have not begun to project in ways that residents can 
easily understand exactly how the Mad River Valley will 
"change" if the ski areas are allowed to expand. 

"This area is either going to get bigger or it's going to get 
smaller," Ron Court says, sitting in his farm house-office over- 
looking the intersection where most skiers turn to go up the 
mountain. "It just can't stay the same." 

That's the rub. ^0° 
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The Road to Nowhere 

Skiing down the Bayley Hazen 

By Donald Wilson 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 
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I t was to be Vermont's secret weapon — 
a military road to the heart of the 
enemy. Unfortunately the secret was 
open, everyone knew, and the weapon 
was used against its maker. 

In the Spring of 1776, a few months be- 
fore the Declaration of lndependence, 
Colonel Jacob Bayley of Newbury, Ver- 
mont, decided to hack a road into the 
wilderness, from Wells River on the great 
oxbow of the Connecticut River, north- 
west to Saint Johns in lower Canada, 93 
miles away. There the British had a 
stronghold from which they could drive 
south into the American colonies, and, 
with the Saint Francis Indians as guides, 
kill or capture the settlers. Bayley be- 
lieved the British would expect counterat- 
tack by way of the well-worn roads up 
the Champlain Valley far to the west, and 
not from the Connecticut River, Ver- 
mont's eastern boundary; and certainly 
not from the tiny, most northern settle- 
ment of Wells River. On his own author- 
ity, without the approval of Congress, 
General Washington agreed to finance 
Bayley's Surprise. 

For wages of ten dollars a month (plus 
room and board) and a half-pint of rum 
each day, Bayley hired 110 men. They 
started out at a furious pace in a beeline 
for Saint Johns, and 45 days later had 
finished about 20 miles of road — a trib- 
ute to zeal, hardiness, and perhaps, ex- 
traordinary rum. Construction took little 
account of the terrain; it went straight 
through swamps and over mountains like 
a modern power linę. Travellers by horse 
and cart had a hard time of it, especially 
in Spring. 

At EwelTs Mills just north of Peacham, 
Bayley received a letter from Gen. Wash¬ 
ington, who hoped that all was going 
well with the secret weapon, and he was 
surę Colonel Bayley had thought of it, but 
- well — a road goes both ways, you 
know. It was not recorded whether 
Bayley slapped his forehead and said 
"My God, both ways!" but all work 
stopped instantly. 

fhree years later, in 1779, General 
Moses Ha/en received orders to complete 
the road. At mile 57 near Lowell, he too 
reali/ed that a determined enemy could 
aiso make use of it. Work stopped once 
morę, never to start again. 

General Washington was right when 
he told Bayley that "the enemy will be 
thereby afforded an easy pass to make in- 


cursions into our colonies." British troops 
marched down the new highway and at- 
tacked the disgruntled settlers of 
Greensboro, Peacham, and Ryegate. One 
patrol had the audacity to steal all the 
way to Newbury where Captain Pritchard 
planned to capture Colonel Bayley him- 
self and take him back, a prisoner, to 
Saint Johns. But Bayley escaped south, 
just in time. 

Near the outpost by Caspian Lakę, 
British guerriUas surprised the picket, 
Moses Sleeper, and killed him — along 
with his companion, Constant Bliss. 
Their graves stand as an ironie comment 
on a road that went both nowherę, and 
baekwards. 

This footnote of history, where the 
best-laid plans went wrong, was such a 
paradigm of the human condition that we 
had to see the remains for ourselves. It 
was a bright, bitterly cold day in the sec- 
ond week of February, when my friend 
Hans Carroll, an avid outdoorsman and 
photographer, and I set out. Our cross- 
country skis were snug in their racks 
when we drove up interstate 91 to Wells 
River. A quilt of new snów lay on the 
fields and ice cakes glittered on the Con¬ 
necticut River as they drifted and turned 
in their southward journey. 

The back roads had blended with parts 
of the Bayley-Hazen trail above Ryegate, 
but, at times, we could ski through long, 
narrow tunnels in the forest where the 
trail ran like a knifeblade. There must 
have been a Johnny Mapleseed who 
walked it long ago, for the untouched 
parts were lined by full-grown maples 
which stood in rows like sentinels at at- 
tention. 

All day we followed the old road north; 
through Mosquitoville by Ticklenaked 
Pond, Peacham and Daiwille. This is a 
lightly populated area of large, working 
farms where all the fields were mown and 
harvested, allowing the snów to spread 
like an unwrinkled sheet. At dusk we 
came to Greensboro, a smali town of 
about 600 persons, where every house 
seemed to have been built before 1830; all 
carefully restored, all painted in tra- 
ditional white with green shutters. 

I he Highland Lodge stood on the hills 
at the end of Caspian Lakę; a sheep farm, 
converted by David and Joan Smith into 
an inn, just right for families who wished 
to retreat for awhile from the noise and 


speed of their cities. David Smith, a tali 
and gracious man who spoke with the 
soft tonals of his native Carolina greeted 
us. He and Joan bought the Lodge in 
1954. When they moved in, it was in such 
bad shape that Joan sat on the rotting 
stairway and wept: "Impossible" she 
said. Then she set to work. 

The pine floors gleamed between the 
braided rugs and a soft light fell from 
well-placed lamps onto chairs and sofas. 
Hans and I sat down while our host 
leaned against the fireplace and described 
the careful preparations he had madę for 
our journey the next day; nine miles on 
skis over the Hazen road to Craftsbury. 
He would arrange for our cars to be 
driven to the next stop and Joan would 
make sandwiches for lunch, which we 
could slip into our light packs. We were 
to be guided by experts, Janet and Russell 
Spring, who ran the Craftsbury Cross- 
Country Ski Center. 

"Do you also provide lungs and legs?" 
I said. 

While we talked, the rest of our party 
arrived. There was my wife, Elise, the 
Janneys and the Gregorys. Frank Janney 
was professor of Spanish and a classical 
guitarist; his wife Magda moved from 
English to Spanish unconsciously, and 
with ease. David Gregory, professor of 
anthropology, rested on the balls of his 
feet, always ready, a hangover from his 
time in the Special Forces. Janet spoke 
little and said a lot. All of us were 
nourished by Dartmouth College and we 
were close friends. We shared the belief 
that the world could be a friendly place 
and that we would do our part to make it 
so. 

I suppose we should have gone to bed 
early, but as usual, we didnT. After a few 
drinks and a straight, hearty dinner Frank 
leaned back against the Christmas tree 
and played his guitar. It was late when 
the yawns took over and we climbed to 
our rooms; a breeze stirred the curtains 
beside the open window and it began to 
snów. 

A warm, windless day, gray sky, snow- 
f a 11, a generous breakfast, packing, 
picture-taking, all conspired against time, 
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so we did not begin our journey to 
Craftsbury until the forenoon. 

In the ski hut behind the Lodge, Hans 
and David Gregory discussed the fine 
points of waxing, while they applied a 
light green cover to a deep green base, 
moving their corks in measured strokes 
across the runners. My method, less sci- 
entific than theirs, was given to me by 
Steve Ruhl, a sometime instructor of 
cross-country skiing. He called them 
Ruhl's rules: "Use red wax for hot and 
blue for cold, and in klister weather don't 
ski. Apply new wax over the old with 
bold strokes; the right combination comes 
up quickly, and all wax comes off in an 
hour anyway." 

Russell and Janet Spring, our guides, 
would not commit themselves to eitber 
theory. Russell was a former stockbroker 
who first decided he was not going to 
leave Craftsbury, then looked for a way to 
make a living there. He finally bought a 
bankrupt secondary school called Cutler 
Academy, and turned it into a ski-touring 
center, where the national team often 
trains. 

From the hut on the high point of the 
hill we moved off in single file, swinging 
down to the lakę, then across on a well- 
marked path covered by several inches of 
powder snów, past the empty cottages 
and up the other side to the Bayley- 
Hazen trail. Here it was a well-plowed 
country road, little-used, and unsanded. 
Elise and I detoured through a cemetery; 
we brushed the snów away from the 
tombstones in the oldest area to read the 
names: Franklin, Hill, Smali, Partridge, 
Huntsman — all English or Scottish — 


who died in the early 1800s. Most were 
under 30, and many were children. Life 
was shorter then and death abrupt: by 
sickness, by childbirth or by striking 
down. 

After awhile we veered off the sec¬ 
ondary road into a pine forest where the 
boughs drooped under a burden of snów, 
which flopped onto the trail, or our 
backs, with a sudden whisper-and-poof. 
At noon we stopped by a frozen brook to 
eat Joan Smith's sandwiches of ham and 
cheese between thick slices of homemade 
bread, and I heated rum and butter over a 
tiny propane stove. Although the 
weather seemed mild, the cold crept in 
quickly when we stood still. 

In the early afternoon conversation 
died, as one by one, we slipped into that 
strange rhythm, where the body, bathed 
in a light sweat, responds without fatigue 
and becomes almost forgotten; where 
awareness without words expands until 
we and the world around us are indivisi- 
ble. Space and the undulating hills, 
stride, snowflakes wet on the face, swish 
of skis, chimney smoke over the rise, 
forest in the valley, easy weight of the 
backpack, arms and poles moving sound- 
lessly up and down. 

The finał hill before Craftsbury Center, 
and the only steep one, broke the rhythm 
and madę us understand that we were tir- 
ing. We could have gone on, but it was 
pleasing to move among the buildings of 
the ski center at dusk, when it suddenly 
turned cold and the snów was washed in 
a blue light; just before the lights came 
on. 

Russell Spring drove us to Craftsbury 


Common, two miles away, in his blue 
van. This little village had a perfection to | 
it that was unreal. Shy old houses with 
their fanlights and sharp symmetry, 
picket fences and foreywards covered in 
snów with one channel to the front door, 
silent streets, spacious common, white I 
church and spire, and generał storę with 
lights on and a few people moving slowly 
around inside. 

The Inn-on-the-Common, with its se- 
vere, traditional lines, and light from the 
Windows on fat snowflakes, and wreath 
on the door, was a scene from Dickens. 

And there on the doorstep to greet us was 
Mister Pickwick himself. Michael 
Schmitt, round and red-faced, was a 
financier on Wall Street seven years ago 
and Penny, his wife, was an executive 
who commanded a large Staff. It was hard 
to imagine that such successful people 
would suddenly throw over the traces of 
their lives to risk the uncertain business 
of becoming innkeepers in an isolated 
town. But they did, without regret, and 
they were making it too. We saw why. 

When they bought the old house and 
before they welcomed their first guests, 
the Schmitts redesigned it by consulting 
only their own tastes. They combined old 
with new in a manner which required the 
balance of a tightrope walker; empire 
sofas splashed with color, and ancient 
portraits with gilded frames beside 
modern lithographs. The combinations 
were tricky, but they worked. 

Elise and I had a room in the annex 
across the Street, where we slipped into 
warm, multi-colored bathrobes which we 
found hanging in the closet. We lit the 











fire in a Swedish stove and gazed out the 
window to the snow-muffled cemetery 
where the stone tablets leaned at odd 
angles. Hot showers eased our muscles. 
Then we put on comfortable clothes and 
crossed the road to the Inn. 

Michael Schmitt was a formal, genial 
host, and well dressed for the occasion; 
blue blazer, conservative tie, grey flan- 
nels, surrounded by a light cloud of 
after-shave lotion. He shone, and 
poured, and talked to us in a study lined 
with well-read books and Williamsburg 
wallpaper. 

We sat for dinner at two long tables 
covered with white linen tablecloths. 
Candlelight shone on sterling silverware 
and thin-stemmed wineglasses. Penny 
was obviously a gourmet cook, and 
proud of it. We ate in light conversation 
and silence through the several courses, 
until a cake was delivered and set before 
Michael for his forty-second birthday. 
The cake had one candle on it, and Hans 
irreverently suggested that our host blow 
it out with his nose. He did, without a 
smile, in one clean blow. 

Later, over brandy, we began to sink 
deeper into our armchairs in the living 
room when Frank revived us with his 
guitar. First feet tapping, then hands 
clapping, then dancing — to insistent 
rhythms of Spanish musie. Penny 
bounced and twirled. "This is the first 
time I've danced here in bare feet," she 
said. Russell Spring fell asleep in the 
corner; the party didn't disturb him at all. 
A shy young man with a red beard 
gradually opened up and began to dance 
with his wife; faster and faster they 
whirled as Frank's hands became blurs on 
the strings, until, at the end, they tottered 
weakly into the next room and collapsed. 
In the smali hours we walked up the road 


Toasting the day's journey and their good Health, 
the travelers enjoy the ouernight accommodations of 
the High land Lodge on Caspian Lakę and below, the 
Inn-on-the-Common in Craftsbury Common. 

past the cemetery for the best nighteap of 
all — cold air with a hint of snów in it. 

While we slept, the weather turned 
around. In the morning an icy drizzle 
glazed the snów, and mist blurred the 
outlines of the Inn across the Street. We 
prolonged any decisions by breakfasting 
late and long: eggs, fiat sausages, sweet 
rolls, toast, gallons of coffee, few words. 
A smali explosion was needed to raise us 
from our lethargy, so we skied the length 
of the village road, wearing our bright 
bathrobes with the hoods thrown over 
our heads, looking like monks. Then we 
were ready to pack and to return to our 
daily lives. 

At the last moment I decided to follow 


Michael Schmitt's advice, when he said: 
"If you want to know what finally madę 
us decide to buy this house, go out to the 
end of the backyard." I did, by breaking 
the heavy crust with my skis, using them 
like snowshoes, and plodding between 
the box cedars which marked the boun- 
daries of a croquet court buried in snów. I 
came to the back fence and found myself 
on a broad ledge of hills which flowed 
down to the valley of the Black River and 
beyond that, to rise in the distance as the 
Green Mountains, with Mount Mansfield 
in the center, looming through the mist. 

The river could not be seen through the 
trees at the bottom of the valley which 
marked its channel. But I knew the 
headwaters began down there, gathering 
from a series of ponds, then flowing 
northward to empty into Lakę Mem- 
phremagog. Such a peaceful scene madę 
it difficult to realize that the Black River 
was a trail for smugglers who brought 
liquor down from Canada during Prohi- 
bition, and, before the Civil War, paddled 
fleeing slaves north across the border. 
Most of Lakę Memphremagog lies within 
Canada. 

While standing on that high place it 
came to me why Hans and I enjoyed so 
much these journeys from inn to inn. 
Gentle travel. People were most nearly 
themselves when space and time ceased 
to matter. They could reflect on their lives 
in an unhurried manner, and tell their 
tales in an atmosphere of welcome and 
trust. This road to nowhere was, in an- 
other sense, unending; a recurring pat- 
tern of meeting, in friendship, for a short 
time, then moving on. c 
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On December 4 


of last year, there was little indication that 
a Winter was about to happen unlike any 
that anyone could remember. December 
began as Decembers should in Vermont, 
with bright blue skies and crisp, invigorat- 
ing temperatures. Snów? Not any yet. 
Weil, at least not officially. There had been 
a particularly unsettling scattering a 
couple of months earlier, when inches of 
snów provided a white gilding for the Fali 
foliage. But nothing sińce then. Very chilly 
nights. Frost on the ground in the morning. 
But there hadn’t really been a storm yet. 
Nothing to shovel off the roof or stop traffic 
or plow or measure yet. But Vermonters 
could hardly worry — if indeed a lack of 


snów could be a cause of worry at all. 
Vermont unblanketed in December was to 
be enjoyed, not questioned. How many 
Decembers are kitę flyers able to run — 
really run — through a field in order to 
launch their crafts? How often can golfers 
spread their sport into the year’s finał 
month and find a Vermont link uncovered 
and open? No snów yet in December? 
Vermonters found that climatic circum- 
stance something considerably less than 
catastrophic. People at the ski areas were 
looking a little concerned and were thank- 
ful for their investments in snowmaking 
equipment. But mostly, there was a sense 
of anticipation. No snów yet in December? 
Just wait. It always comes before the holi- 
days. And sometimes with a vengeance 
when the wait is as long as this. 
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Photographs on these pages: horseback 
riding in Fayston by Ann Day Heinzerling; 
hayfields in January and jogging on a bare 
road by Marjorie Ryerson; New Haven farmhouse 
by Carolyn Bates and view across East 
Montpelier fields by Daniel A. Ne ary, Jr. 

























On January 19, 


when snów still hadn’t really fallen on any 
part of Vermont, when the novelty of a 
brown Winter had long sińce been spent 
and when the joys of outdoor, snowless 
Winter pleasures were growing just a little 
thin, some Vermonters really did begin to 
worry. It was about as cold as the season 
should be and frost was creeping deep 
into the uninsulated ground, causing too 


many frozen water systems. Trees were 
drying out and were not responding with 
color changes to the usual January thaws. 
There were too many auto accidents: bare 
dry roads were inviting too much speed 
and there were no snowbanks to cushion 
the blows. Business at the ski resorts and 
nearby restaurants, inns and service sta- 
tions was off 20 to 30 percent. This open 
Winter — this unusual, somehow unset- 
tling, snowless Winter — has gone on long 
enough, Vermonters thought. When will 
the storm come, finally? 
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On February 23, 


when there still had not been a real snów 
storm in nearly any part of the State, when 
the ice on the lakes and ponds was as 
sturdy as the trees were bare, and when 
old timers were asked to remember the 
last Winter like this one — and they 
couldn’t — Vermonters reached for the 
brighter side. What was good about an 
open Winter? Nothing to shovel, blow, 
scrape or plow off the steps or the drive- 
way, to begin with. Those who counted on 
seasonal income through snów removal 
werent celebrating but their customers 
were. The lack of snów gave logging con- 
tractors a rare opportunity to stay in the 
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Skating at Retreat Meadow in Brattleboro, 
above, by Lois Moulton and on Silver Lakę 
in Barnard by Annemarie Busch. Fishing shanties 
on Malletts Bay photographed by Carolyn Bates. 


woods and boost production to record 
levels. That was a plus, except that busi¬ 
ness became too bountiful and pulp wood 
became backed up at mills across the 
northeast. Weil drilling companies in Ver- 
mont were never busier. Carwash 
operators said they never saw Winter 
business as good. In the woods, the 
whitetail deer population thrived. With no 
snów to keep them from searching widely 
for food and shelter, the state’s deer herd 
stayed exceptionally healthy. Villages, 
towns and cities looked at the money that 
had been carefully budgeted for road 
clearing and snów removal. They saw 
surpluses there instead. So there were 
positive signs. But still Vermonters waited 
and wondered. What havoc will the storm 
bring when it finally comes? 





















Finally, in late March, the answer came.... 

The Winter’s only storm and a slight one at that. 

Cheered by just about everyone, this solitary snowfall 

kept the “Winter that Never Was” from happening. Photograph 

on Pumpkin Hill in Danville by George Cahoon, Jr. o cr> 
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Ten for the road, all over Vermont 


Uan Pooling 

By John Dillon 
Photographs by Paul Boisyert 


W hile the Dog River Stagecoach was 
pulling into Northfield at 5:30 on a 
Monday afternoon, operations manager 
Ed Langley was keeping a weather eye 
out for a sight most of us have learned to 
dread. 

"Gas went up another three cents sińce 
yesterday," he shouts to the passengers 
in the back, after spying the pumps at the 
corner Exxon station. Langley and the 
other passengers on the "stagecoach" 
have reason to smile at higher gas prices. 
As a participant in a van pooling pro¬ 
gram, Langley estimates he saves about 
$20 a week by leaving his car at home and 


John Dillon of Williston is news editor of 
the Vermont Vanguard Press and Paul 
O. Boisoert is a fuli time, free lance 
photographer. 


riding a 15-passenger van into his job at 
the State Auditor of Accounts office. 

One of over 100 van pools in the State, 
the Dog River Stagecoach is morę than 
just another modę of transportation: it's a 
rolling party, half happy hour and half 
Northfield community club. Today the 
goodies are cupcakes, courtesy of one of 
the lady passengers, and a performance 
of the Dog River Stagecoach song, an ef- 
fort which features the entire cast of the 
Stagecoach. Set to the tune of "Over the 
River and Through the Woods," the song 
ends in cheers, whistles and laughter, 
another source of smiles from what 
Langley calls the coach's "15-person en- 
tertainment committee." 

On the morę serious side, Langley 
hands me a fact sheet showing the sav- 
ings the Dog River van pool brings to its 


riders. The cost for the 30-mile, 
Northfield-Montpelier round trip comes 
to about $1.17 a day, less than a galion of 
regular gas. Most passengers probably 
cut their commuting costs in half, 
Langley says. 

In addition to the personal savings to 
each of its members, the Stagecoach 
eliminated over 10,000 miles of commut¬ 
ing during its first 13 weeks of operation, 
Langley estimates. About 150 gallons of 
gas are saved each week the van is on the 
road. 

Like many of the van pools around the 
State, the Dog River Stagecoach was 
started with assistance from the State 
Energy Office. In Northfield, folks began 
talking about forming a van pool after the 
rest of the country experienced gas lines 
and shortages during the Sumrner of 
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With his early morning coffee in hand, a passenger heads toward this South Dorset money and energy saver. 


1979. After a workshop sponsored by the 
Energy Office, people decided it was time 
to act. "It was just a matter of the right 
personalities getting together/' says 
Langley, adding the van pool was rolling 
a mere nine days after the initial meeting. 

From a sample ride on the Stagecoach, 
with its food, song and mimeographed 
newsletter reporting van happenings, the 
chemistry of "the right personalities get¬ 
ting together" is readily apparent. After a 


hectic day's work, the van pool seems a 
welcome alternative to commuting home 
alone. Members commiserate and laugh 
at their collective follies and jokes. With 
somebody else doing the driving, there's 
time to relax, enjoy the view and talk with 
your neighbor. 

While the Dog River riders share an 
almost dizzying exuberance, those 
passengers Crossing the Appalachian Gap 
every morning and evening have a differ- 


ent quality about them. Every van pool 
has its own character, Lee Perkins, the 
Energy Office's van pool coordinator 
says. The "Ap Gap Commuters" have in 
common a quiet respect for the mountain 
they challenge every day of the Winter. 

Route 17 — the Appalachian Gap road 
— is a twisty, perilous path that switch- 
backs up about 2,000 vertical feet from the 
eastern side of the Champlain Valley be- 
fore plummeting down sharply to Waits- 
field. Every day last Winter, a black Ford 
van driven by lifelong Lincoln resident 
Larry Masterson traversed that road on 
the way to Montpelier, occasionally in 
front of the snowplows. 

Lincoln Mountain itself is a passenger 
in its own right, explains Mary Marsh, 
who commutes every day from South 
Bristol to the Capital. The mountain's 
moods, its changing weather and twisty 
road give each trip a special meaning. 
"Where on earth do you get to see some- 
thing like this every day?" she asks. 

Larry Masterson has seen the ever- 
changing Appalachian Gap view for at 
least 12 years now, ever sińce he started 
driving from Lincoln to Montpelier in a 
car pool. Raised down the road from 
where he now lives, Masterson is familiar 
with the territory. When the chance came 
up to start a van pool, Masterson was the 
logical choice for a driver. And he doesn't 
mind a bit. 

"I'd rather drive than ride," he says 
when asked about any additional pres- 
sure he may feel from the responsibility 


Seamstresses from all over the Northeast Kingdom ride to work in a van proruided by Slalom Skiwear of Newport. 
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of ferrying 15 passengers over one of the 
morę slippery roads in Vermont every 
working day of the Winter. 'Tve always 
been that way." 

Indeed, it's hard to imagine anything 
as slight as a mountain fazing Masterson, 
whose solid frame and steady hand at the 
wheel would evoke confidencein the face 
of the most adverse weather conditions. 
On the day I rode, a thin sheen of ice 
glinted under a dusting of snów on Route 
17; yet not once did the van slip or feel 
out of control. 

The success of van pooling depends on 
people like Masterson, Langley and the 
others on the Dog River and Ap Gap 
runs, says Lee Perkins of the Energy 
Office. To establish a van pool you need a 
group of riders committed to saving 
money and energy plus a driver up front 
who can earn the passengers' trust. 

Perkins approaches van pooling with 
an almost evangelistic zeal, a factor many 
credit for the program's overwhelming 
success. Perkins himself says he will ar- 
range to meet a group "any time, any 
where" to talk about van pooling. "I 
don't care if it's at 7:30 at night in Grand 
Isle. If that's the only time they can get 
together, I'll be there." 

Starting with a $15,000 feasibility study 
in 1978, Perkins has taken Vermont van 
pooling from 23 vans three years ago to 
approximately 100 today. Using com- 
bined State and federal funding, Perkins 
and his assistant Mark Neimiec hołd 
workshops with prospective passengers 
and company personnel, and, where 
possible, arrange for the purchase or 
lease of a vehicle. 

Initially many companies were nervous 
about van pooling, Perkins says. Liability 
and insurance questions kept some firms 
away, while others were simply reluctant 
to experiment with the transportation 
business. But as Perkins carried the van 
pooling gospel to every corner of the 
State, morę and morę companies began to 
consider van pooling as a way to lower 
absenteeism and to cut down on futurę 
parking needs. "Attitudes are slowly 
changing. Companies which said they 
weren't interested a year and a half ago 
are now calling us and asking about the 
program," says Perkins. 

The Energy Office guarantees van 
pools will receive gas during fuel short- 
ages, says Perkins. But always having a 
ride to work is just one of the benefits of 
riding the van, he adds. Each van pool 
group saves about $3,500 in gas costs 
each year, in addition to reducing Ver- 
mont's fuel consumption by about 
500,000 gallons annually. 


One company the Energy Office got 
started on van pooling is Slalom Ski 
Wear. With two factories in Newport 
employing about 250 persons. Slalom, a 
maker of ski parkas and foul weather 
gear, began to look at van pooling as a 
way to keep the workforce stable as well 
as to provide additional employee ben¬ 
efits. Production manager Terry Moore 
says he hopes to someday have morę 
than the four van pools now used to bring 
in seamstresses from all over the North¬ 
east Kingdom. 

"I can foresee a time when practically 
everyone will ride to work with this modę 
of transportation. I definitely feel it's in 
the futurę," he says. Moore explains that 
van pooling could become another com¬ 
pany benefit, like health insurance or 
pension funds. Eventually he hopes to 
make the commuter service free to em- 
ployees, he says. 

But van pools need not be always com¬ 
pany run or State initiated. A Poultney 
man has singlehandedly started eight van 
pools, using a total of four vans, all of 
which serve employees at the Rutland 
General Electric plant. 

Gerald Noble, who works the third 
shift, says running the van pools "gets a 
little nervewracking sometimes." What 
Noble is feeling may actually be growing 
pains. His van pooling operation grew in 
under a year from a car pool to a 100 
passenger enterprise meeting each of 
GE's three shifts. 

For Noble, it was just a matter of filling 


a community need. "Necessity is the 
mother of invention," he says. "We just 
put a little Yankee ingenuity to work." 
Noble's van pools are a model of Vermont 
thrift. Three of the vehicles were bought 
used; the fourth is leased. Noble figures 
he found three for the price he would 
have paid for a new one. 

Because of the shift arrangement at GE, 
most of the vans are on the road several 
times a day. Drivers pick up the vans at 
Noble's house, making the front lawn 
look a bit like a commuter parking lot. 

As evidenced by his operation's 
growth, Noble's passengers are pleased 
with the van pools. Dianne Mock, who 
rides a Noble van to work on the second 
shift, says she saves "about $20 a week, 
not counting wear and tear on the car." 

Noble's vans use about 200 to 250 gal¬ 
lons of gas a week. For each person 
travelling to work, that comes to about 
200 miles to the galion. "I don't think a 
motorcycle could get you to Rutland on 
that little gas," he says. 

The people who ride with Noble and 
the crews on the Ap Gap and Dog River 
runs say they joined van pools for two 
reasons. First, they wanted to save 
money; in inflationary times, cutting 
down on commuting costs will stretch an 
already thin budget. The other reason is 
somewhat morę illusive. But it boils 
down to a willingness to sacrifice a little 
personal freedom in return for a bit of 
camaraderie and a sense of doing one's 
part. <&> 
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Junkers, Beaters 
and Tuna Wagons 

By Jon Vara 
Illustrations by Jeff Danziger 


V ermont can be a tough place for 
automobiles. Corrugated miles of 
back road shake exhaust systems loose 
and pockmark windshields with kicked- 
up stones. Fieldmice nest on the manifold 
and chew through distributor wires. Driv- 
ing during mud season is like trying to 
play with a pogo-stick at the beach. And 
then, of course, there's road salt. The 
same Chemical an earlier Vermonter im- 
ported at considerable expense for tan- 
ning sheepskins and preserving pork 
now ravages the Country Squires and 
Pintos of his grandchildren. 
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Three or four years of Winter use is 
enough to age a car brutally. At the end of 
this time, many machines will be on the 
verge of sloughing their metallic shells 
like a gigantic June bug. In order to avoid 
as much heartbreak as possible, pragnia- 
tic Vermonters long ago evolved the 
Winter car. 

In its purest form, a Winter car is an 
older but mechanically sound vehicle, 
fitted out with all the essentials for Winter 
navigation: reliable heater, good re- 
treaded snów tires, sandbag, shovel, 
jumper cables, tow chain, and the like. 
Customarily, the body is riddled with 
corrosion, but this, too, is part of the 
plan. By sacrificing one car to the salt, the 
canny owner is able to leave a second 
machinę, sometimes known as a Sunday 
car, in storage for the Winter. A cycle re- 
sults that has the same down-home con- 
tinuity as that involved in keeping a batch 
of sourdough going for year after year. 

As the Winter car nears the end of its 
wearisome road, there will eventually 
come a time when the Sunday car will 
begin to show its age as vVell — even in 
Summer, the dirt roads exact their toll — 
and the appropriate move is to dispose of 
the rapidly metamorphosing Winter car, 
demote the Sunday car to replace it, and 


riders somehow manage to continue turn- 
ing the odometer just the same. Known 
variously as junkers, beaters, or tuna 
wagons, these are the bald-tired, one- 
headlighted Rambler Classics and Olds- 
mobile Cutlasses that struggle along the 
back roads of Vermont from Pownal to 
North Troy. 

Held together with five-minute epoxy, 
baling wire, duet tape and the grace of 
God, leprous with body-rot, blowing 
cheap oil by the galion and often running 
on fewer cylinders than the manufacturer 
intended, beaters have been with us sińce 
the first Model T grew decrepit enough to 
qualify. They've long been the traditional 
first car of farm kids just learning to drive. 
Morę recently, they've become the staple 
transportation of the back-to-the-land 
movement. In the poetic sense of the 
word, they're the true "Winter cars," liv- 
ing out the finał, bleak months of their 
existence. 

Much is madę of this phenomenon by 
visiting journalists from Boston, who 
rush home to write the perennial features 
exposing rural poverty in northern New 
England. Such articles seem to find a re- 
ceptive audience. It should be remem- 
bered, though, that they're written by the 
same people who, just a few years ago, 


Why not? Economically, if not esthet- 
ically, they make perfect sense. The 
economical-to-operate $ 6,000 diesel won- 
der car has a life expectancy of about 
five years on the heavily salted, rough 
roads of the north country. This purchase 
price, spread over the life of the car, 
works out to a bit morę than three dollars 
per day. On the other hand, the rule of 
thumb for a good quality beater is that it 
can reasonably be expected to deliver a 
fuli day of transportation for each dollar 
invested. 

Two hundred and fifty dollars buys a 
car that should last the better part of a 
year. In the course of five years, of 
course, the owner will go through a 
half-dozen of them. But even in these 
days of $1.50 gasoline, the $4,175 saving 
over the cost of the single new car will 
buy a significant amount of fuel. And 
most junkers run on regular. 

Given the uncertain futurę of the inter- 
nal combustion engine, the sort of hand- 
to-mouth transportation provided by a 
beater may prove to be the best way of 
hedging one's bets. We've all heard about 
those poor devils who bought buggy- 
whip factories at the turn of the century. 

But beyond these practical consid- 
erations, there's a certain satisfaction in 



buy something new to fili the vacancy. 

The discarded by-products of this sys¬ 
tem are disposed of in various ways. 
Sonie are coaxed off to the nearest junk- 
yard, self-propelled to the bitter end. 
Quite a few are saved for futurę use as 
"parts cars." Perched on cinder-blocks in 
the side yard with tali grass growing up 
through holes in the floorboards, they 
gradually return to the soil. 

The majority, though, are passed on to 
a new owner for a selling price of two 
hundred dollars or so. Their obligations 
long sińce outlived, these corroded low- 


were somberly pointing out that sonie 
Vernionters were so indigent as to be 
forced to heat their honies by burning 
wood. 

There's no telling how soon the rest of 
New England will catch on to Vermont's 
taste in automobiles, but the fact to keep 
in rnind is that as many people drive 
rattletraps from choice as necessity. 


jon Vara lives in East Charleston and 
practices what he preaches. He has re¬ 
cently purchased a 1969 Chevy Malibu 
for $150. 


sidestepping the finance companies, auto 
nianufacturers, and used-car nierchants. 
The owner of a new machinę pays a 
higher price for the peace of rnind that 
comes with it; the relative certainty of 
making it to work on tinie in the morning. 
Still, it's only a relative certainty. And 
while he gains the advantage of a car that 
will — he hopes — always start, he for- 
feits the sweet freedom to turn up the 
radio and ignore those sinister clankings 
Corning from under the hood. When the 
junker throws a rod, the owner can take 
the plates off and nonchalantly walk 
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away from the smoking wreck. As the 
songs says, when you've got nothing, 
you've got nothing to lose. 

I begin to romanticize, though, and I've 
lived close enough to the automotive 
bonę myself to know better. 

Let's not lose sight of such aggrava- 
tions as trying to sneak a tuna wagon 
through the safety inspection required by 
the State of Vermont. To the owner of a 
conventional automobile, fulfilling the 
requirements is simple, a mere semi- 
annual technicality. When inspection 
time rolls around, he drives to the nearest 
inspection station, pays the three dollars, 
and comes home with a new sticker. But 
to the owner of a junker, things are never 
this simple. 

The last things a junker owner is nor- 
mally concerned about are the turn sig- 
nals and back-up lights. Ali he wants to 
do is maintain his machine's ability to go 
forward and stop, morę or less on com- 
mand. The cost of restoring accessories 
like those required for inspection will 
morę than likely exceed the total worth of 
the vehicle. 

Take the problem of an emergency 
brake. The law is elear on this point: no 
emergency brake, no sticker. Even 
though, as any tuna wagon owner knows 
or soon learns, using the emergency 
brake under any circumstances at all is an 
act of madness. The cable fittings are in- 
variably so corroded that, once applied, 
the brake is certain to jam — resulting in a 
desperate struggle with vise grips, pene- 


trating oil, knuckle skin and bigger and 
bigger hammers to free it up again. 

It's not worth it. The seasoned Ver- 
mont driver, faced with a hydraulic fail- 
ure, will quash the reckless impulse to 
stomp on the emergency pedał and aim 
for the nearest snowbank or shock- 
absorbing thicket of young poplars. In the 
long run, he knows, it's easier this way. 

An associate of minę used to take the 
precaution of leaving his emergency 
brake disconnected at all times. "Know 
why it's called the emergency brake?" he 
once asked me. "Because if you ever use 
it, it causes an emergency." When it was 
time for inspection, he'd drive to a 
friend's house in town, borrow some 
tools, and adjust the rear brake shoes as 
tightly as they'd go. Then with brakes 
locked, he'd labor to the gas station a 
half-mile away. 

"Step on the emergency brake," Albert 
would tell him. He'd studiously press the 
non-functional pedał to the floor. "Okay, 
now put it in first and let out the clutch," 
he'd say, peering in through the window 
to make surę Bob's foot stayed away from 
the hydraulic pedał. Clutch out, motor 
stalls. "Okay, Albert?" 

New sticker freshly in place, he'd gun 
the motor and smoke across town the 
other way, borrow morę tools,and back 
off the brakes, which would be hot as a 
pair of two-dollar pistols by this time. 

Albert had a reputation as a good 
blacksmith, but an execrable mechanic. 
Beyond a doubt, he was also a charitable 


man, for he never commented on the 
powerful stench of burnt brake lining that 
accompanied Bob's trips in for inspection, 
nor wondered aloud why the Valiant 
dragged its hindquarters like a wounded 
mouse escaping a trap. I suppose he was 
used to that sort of thing. 

Bob was doing a lot better than I was in 
those days, though; at least he owned a 
car. I used to hitchhike from Montpelier 
to Island Pond once or twice a week. It 
was rarely an easy trip. Dusk always 
seemed to find me walking down the 
road somewhere between East Burkę and 
East Haven. 

The Northeast Kingdom is lean coun¬ 
try, but there are a lot of junkers on the 
roads and their owners are likely to stop 
for a hitchhiker. The driver of a twenty- 
year-old car with no muffler and the 
trunk lid tied shut with a length of ropę 
doesn't worry much about getting 
robbed, or picking up a rider who might 
snag the upholstery with a protruding 
rivet on his dungarees. 

An old blue Dodge skittered to a stop 
for me once at the junction of 5 and 114, 
north of Lyndonville. At first I thought it 
was on fire. Then I noticed the empty 
Gulf Saphire jugs on the floor, and reas- 
sured, climbed in. 

"Pushing some oil?" I asked. 

The driver was a skinny old fellow with 
a baseball cap and big Phil Silvers glasses. 
He grinned at me through the blue haze. 
"Some," he said, grinding it into first 
with the heel of his hand. 
































































The Pipę Makjgrs of 

East Fhiifield 

By Claire McCrea 
Photographs by Richard Howard 



G eorge and Rosalie Lepeltier didn't 
settle in East Fairfield because 
they'd been born and raised there, or be¬ 
cause they felt refreshed to see rolling, 
rocky pastures and dairy farms surround- 
ing them. Nor did they move there be¬ 
cause they found a suitable house for 
sale. The Lepeltiers were morę concerned 
with finding a suitable garage. And they 
came from France to find it. 

The Lepeltiers' garage, built like a barn, 
stands just off of Highway 36 in East 
Fairfield. Its roof shelters both the family 
car and the family business. Inside, 
George and Rosalie produce old-fash- 
ioned, hand-crafted clay pipes — smok¬ 
ing pipes of a kind, they claim, manufac- 
tured nowhere else in the United States. 

George, as entrepreneur, and Rosalie, 
as artist, forge their own way with fiery 
determination. As he sips coffee from a 
delicate porcelain cup in his kitchen, 
George seems morę like a swarthy French 
fisherman than a suave Parisian busi¬ 
nessman. His voice, deeply accented, 
booms forth from within his broad chest. 
Bushy eyebrows, greying slightly like his 
sideburns, and a Roman nose add full- 
ness to his face. 

"Men have produced clay pipes in 
Europę for three centuries," he says rev- 
erently, his eyebrows rising and falling as 
actively as his intonations. "But it is our 
idea to make and sell clay pipes in 
America. In France, the best year was 
1841; 25 million pipes were produced. 
That was a time of romantics." 

George Lepeltier weds romantic ideas 
and economic practicalities. For 25 years 
he worked as an importer of tropical fish, 
managing the business his father had es- 
tablished in Paris. "My shop was located 
on the same Street as all the best china- 
ware shops of Paris," he recalls. "I would 


Claire McCrea is a recent grad u a te of the 
University of Vermont a tui now is em- 
ployed at Garden Way Marketing Ser- 
vices. 


















always look in their beautiful Windows." 
In 1968, George met Rosalie, who had 
come from the United States to study art 
in France, and married her. 

George leaves the kitchen and brings 
back a framed, oval, black and white 
photograph of himself and his wife on 
their wedding day. "She designed all her 
own clothes for our wedding," he boasts 
affectionately, regarding his wife's long, 
flowing gown. "She sewed her dress to 
make exactly what she wanted." 

Rosalie, seated at the table, flashes a 
bright smile. Art and industry invigorate 
her; her tali, slender figurę rarely remains 
still. She speaks quickly, in a high, elear 
voice that never hints of the Southern 
drawl of Louisiana, where she was born, 
or of Arkansas, where she grew up. 

"To begin with, we wanted a pipę por- 
ous enough to burn tobacco faithfully, 
but solid enough to resist breaking," she 
explains, modestly turning the conversa- 
tion away from herself. Though simple in 
concept, the pipes proved difficult to 
create. "We tried a hundred different 
American clays, sent to us from all over 
the country," Rosalie says. After months 
of experimenting and testing, George and 
Rosalie developed a mixture of four. 
"Those four are our greatest secrets," 
Rosalie says, smiling mischievously. 

According to the Lepeltiers, a clay pipę 
allows the true flavor of tobacco to pass 
through to the smoker as it filters out tars 
and nicotines. 

While her husband finances and mar- 
kets the pipes, Rosalie designs and pro- 
duces them. "I never had any training in 
it. Tve just experimented and learned on 
my own . . . Oh, what experiments!" she 
exclaims, her dark eyes sparkling as she 
laughs at herself in delight. "There are 
boxes and boxes of them in the garage." 

In the garage, Rosalie moves along a 
work counter, knocking open a series of 
20 detachable molds she has set earlier. 
Once liquid clay is poured into them, the 
plaster molds draw out its moisture, leav- 
ing solid forms within. "Because we have 
chosen one specific item — a pipę — I 
have been able to learn quickly all that is 
essential for that one piece. But that does 
not make me able to turn pots, make 
vases, plates, tiles, or anything else." 

Through morę testing and much whim, 
the Lepeltiers developed the five forms 
their pipes would take. The "Viking," 
"Highlander," "Prince of Wales," "Pres- 
ident," and "Old Vermonter" were in- 
spired by pipes smoked in different parts 
of the world, at different times in history. 

"We thought the 'President' looked 
simple and sober," Rosalie remembers. 
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"Supposedly the Prince of Wales used to 
smoke a hexagonal pipę. We based the 
'Highlander' on a Scottish style — that's 
our most popular. The 'Old Vermonter' 
has a sloped bowl and a square lip . . . it's 
original." 

One may wonder why the Lepeltiers 
chose to move from a town near Paris, 
France, to a smali town in Vermont. 
George believed Vermont's tradition of 
old-fashioned country living — "the pic- 
ture," as he calls it — would help to pro- 
mote the sale of old-fashioned clay pipes. 
Rosalie favored settling in Vermont when 
her father returned to live in the town of 
Groton, where he had grown up, work- 
ing in the sawmill where his father and 
grandfather had worked before him. 

Since only a few people pass by the 
Lepeltiers' workshop in East Fairfield, 
George and Rosalie sell their pipes in gift 
shops in Burlington, Montpelier, and 
Stowe. George loads the family station 
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Rosalie Lepeltier, above, is łhe designer and 
producer of the hand-crafted pipes which 
are madę from a secret blend of / : our different 
clays. At right , she shows an unfinished 
form and hand-painted finał product. 
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wagon with assortments of pipes at- 
tached to velour-covered display boards, 
and drives throughout the State, soliciting 
new retailers and checking in with those 
he has already established. 

But the Lepeltiers look beyond Ver- 
mont to the rest of the United States. 
"Morę and morę, our futurę will be in 
mail order," George prediets. He glances 
out the open garage door, watching and 
listening to his children as they race about 
the lawn, shouting in both English and 
French. "I do not want to travel all the 
time now," he adds. One senses George 
misses his family when he leaves home 
for long. 

When they arrived in East Fairfield in 
the Fali of 1977, the Lepeltiers ordered a 
100 -gallon mixer and two kilns from 
Montreal, and built long work tables, 
shelves, and a loft for storage above the 
cement-floored garage. Since they could 
not afford to heat their whole garage. 


"But sińce then Lve tried all sorts of de- 
signs — morę than 50 Tm surę." 

To illustrate, George picks out a pipę 
from a box on a shelf beside him. "This 
one was especially for people who prac- 
tice sailing," he says, considering the an- 
chor painted on its side. "With this one I 
saw one thing very often — the majority 
of people who buy this pipę have a Clip¬ 
per ship on their checks. For this reason, 
we have decided to make a pipę with a 
Clipper on it." 

"We can create special pipes for special 
groups of people," Rosalie continues, 
indicating pipes that feature the Rotary's 
wheel, the Marinę Corps' eagle, and Phi 
Gamma Delta's initials emblazoned in 
bright gold against dark backgrounds. If 
an organization already has its own 
emblem, Rosalie says, she orders decals 
of it; otherwise, under approval, she de- 
signs one herself. 

To maintain their volume of produc- 



they sectioned off and insulated one 
room large enough for two people to 
work in. 

Rosalie must pour and fire all the year's 
pipes during the Summer, before cold 
weather obliges her to leave the spacious 
garage for the workroom's crowded 
warmth. In the workroom, she paints the 
pipes by hand. 

Standing at a workbench, Rosalie takes 
a slip of tissue paper, punched with lines 
of holes in an Indian motif, and places it 
on a chalky white pipę. She rubs the lead 
tip of a pencil over a piece of sandpaper, 
powders the black dust over the tissue, 
and peels the paper off the pipę, reveal- 
ing a connect-the-dot design. 

"At first I got my inspiration from In¬ 
dian art," Rosalie says as she picks up a 
brush and paints, quickly and carefully. 


tion, the Lepeltiers hire four or five as- 
sistants. "We find plenty of help locally, 
in the Village," Rosalie reports. When 
they are not in school or outside playing, 
the Lepeltiers' four children help, too. 
Theresa, 10, sands the pipes clean after 
they are fired; Francois, 9, stamps the 
family's na me and address on the back of 
brochures, and Genevieve, 5, folds card- 
board into mailing boxes. Marie, 3, plays 
with clay and stays out from underfoot. 

Rosalie starts work between eight and 
nine o'clock in the morning, "depending 
on what has to be done in the house." 
One may wonder when she has time to 
care for her children, but she says, "My 
husband's around now most of the time, 
so we're parents together." For the 
Lepeltiers, life and work are a family af- 
fair. e 
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Anticjue photographs are attracting new interest 

A Futurę for the Past 

By Frank and Ellison Lieberman 
Photographs from the Vermont Historical Society 
and the Woodstock Historical Society 


L ook carefully into antique photo- 
j graphs, they're magical. In those 
fragile bits of paper you hołd the actual 
past, crystal elear and almost alive. Every- 
thing's there; the houses, the people, the 
clothes they wore, hair styles, jewelry, 
toys, sports, landscapes and city views, 
the various conveyances, the dashing 
figurę on horseback, historie scenes, all 
endlessly fascinating. This is especially 
true of the 50 or 60 years from the first 
daguerreotypes, around 1830, to the latter 
part of the century. After that electric 
lines began to appear in the landseape, 
the horse and buggy begins to disappear 


and elothing loses much of its distinction. 
At that point, photographs are no longer 
antique, merely old-fashioned. 

But genuine antique pictures, often 
quite beautiful, are now much sought 
after by serious collectors. Old photo¬ 
graphs turn up at country auctions, yard 
sales and antique shops, and in many 
cities there are now dealers and galleries 
devoted to photography. In Vermont, 
Tom and Elinor Burnside, of Pawlet, are 
among the country's experts in the field. 
From Pawlet the Burnsides publish an 
annual wide-ranging catalogue of old 
photographs and books on the subject. 


Prices can vary enormously, from $25 for 
a smali daguerreotype to $5,000 for a rare 
print by pioneer "modernist" Alfred 
Stieglitz. 

Fragile as they are, it is surprising how 
many pictures from the early days have 
survived. Some are daguerreotypes, am- 
brotypes or tintypes, others are in the 
form of prints. Then, too, many collec- 
tions of original glass-plate negatives 
have been preserved and are still emi- 
nently printable. 

From the mid-1700s, many men in 
Europę and England had been experi- 
menting with photography but it was a 
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Frenchman, Joseph Nicephore Niepce, 
who first succeded in producing a true 
fixed image by means of a camera in 
about 1826. Two years later he went into 
partnership with the painter, Louis 
Daguerre, and produced what has be- 
come known as the daguerreotype. 

Like the painted miniaturę the daguer¬ 
reotype was a single, unique image, sińce 
no negative was involved. Then in 1838 
an Englishman, W. H. F. Talbot, con- 
ceived the idea of using a paper negative 
image from which to make positwe prints. 
Twelve years later another Englishman, 
Frederick Archer, used glass as the vehi- 
cle for his negatives. Though a great ad- 
vance over Talbot's method it was a cum- 
bersome process. 

The glass piąte was first coated with 
Chemicals in a solution of collodion, then 
immersed in a bath of silver nitra te, 
placed in a plate-holder, exposed while 
still wet and developed immediately. For 
any work outside the studio this meant 
transporting a large, bulky camera, some 
sort of support for it and an entire dark- 
room! Despite its handicaps this wet- 
plate process was such an improvement 
that it was soon in wide use in America as 
well as in Europę. Bearing in mind the 
difficulties of travel in the mid-19th cen- 
tury it is astonishing to find a photog- 
rapher in the middle of Vermont only 
three years, or less, after the introduction 
of the glass piąte in England. But there he 
was, with his bulky camera and travelling 
darkroom, right in the middle of 
Woodstock where he took the photo- 
graph that appears on page 39. We know 
this picture was taken before July 4th, 
1854, because on that glorious day a 
carelessly thrown firecracker set the 
white-towered courthouse on fire and 
burned it to the ground. 

Here in Vermont, as in other parts of 
the country, the interest in photography 
grew enormously. As the craze flourished 
picture takers were everywhere, record- 
ing all they saw, if it would just stand still 
long enough. The early photographs 
were often the work of amateurs, who 
rarely left a clue to their names. On the 
other hand there is seldom any doubt 
about the commercial photographer. He 
mounted his prints on good strong 
cardboard, emblazoned with his name 
and address. Later on, in the first third of 


Frank Lieberman, a contributing editor of 
Vermont Life, has been known by the 
many readers of his food column as "Ouy 
Friend in Pomfret." Edison Lieberman , 
also a frec\uent contributor, owns Gallery 
2 in Woodstock. 



Crocfuet gamę on Seminary Hill in Montpelier, aboue, and Main Street in 
Brattleboro, opposite page, are two of hundreds of antique photographs which appear 
in "Yermont Album." See page 63 for ordering details. Below, an auction at the 
Dickinson farm in Williamsuille, photographed in 1910 by Porter Thayer. 
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Train wreck on the Vermont & Canada Railroad in 1864, 
photographed by T.G. Richardson of St. Albans, cost the 
life of one engineer. Below, lumber barges, hauled by 
steam tugs, unloaded ivood for the Vermont Shade Roller Company 
plant at Yergennes, photographed in 1892 by j.F. Cowan. 


this century, there were several well- 
known Vermont photographers such as 
Porter Thayer, Grace and Neli Conant 
and William Henry Jackson, known best 
for his photographs of the far west. 

While there are many early advertise- 
ments in newspapers and business direc- 
tories for daguerreotypes the use of the 
word "Photograph" did not appear in 
Atwater's Vermont Directory (of business) 
until 1857 when suddenly the Directory 


carried advertisements for five "Photog- 
raphers" in different parts of the State. 
Typical of these was: 

Ambrotypes, Daguerreotypes & 
Photographs 

taken in the perfection of the Art 
and satisfaction always given, at 
Whites Rooms over Patriot Office Book 
storę, Montpelier. 

The Ambrotype advertised above was a 
further development of the daguer- 


reotype, a negative image on glass, which 
appeared as a positive when placed 
against a dark backing. The surface of a 
daguerreotype could be easily damaged 
so it was usually placed behind glass; 
being photographed on glass ambrotypes 
were not subject to this problem. How- 
ever, due to their fragility ambrotypes 
had only a brief vogue, from around 1851 
to 1858, but tintypes, which were ambro¬ 
types on thin japanned metal, were in 
use for many years. 

Cumbersome though it was, the wet- 
plate process was capable of producing 
pictures of superb clarity and continued 
in use for many years. Mathew Brady, 
among others, used it in photographing 
the Civil War, working from a wagon 
fitted out as a darkroom, preparing and 
Processing his plates right on the bat- 
tlefield. 

Over the next 15 years cameras became 
smaller and easier to use. With the intro- 
duction of George Eastman's "Kodak" in 
1888 the "snapshot" was born. The sub- 
sequent use of the transparent roll-film 
madę it possible for both amateur and 
Professional to process the film, thus 
ushering in photography for the millions. 

If you collect antique photographs you 
will find that as your collection grows so 
will your understanding and instinct for 
time and place, especially if you concen- 
trate on the area in which you live. Ver- 
mont's county fairs, for instance, were 
photographed. Early railroading pro- 
duced some striking photographs; train 
wrecks were especially favored, for then, 
as now, everyone seemed to love a good 
disaster. Even shipping scenes can be 
found in Yermont sińce Lakę Champlain 
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Top-hatted }.H. Murdock, prosperous Woodstock jeweler, 
stands behind the gate to his house on the Green. 
Behind him stands a young man, shown in detail aboue, 
with a most unusual bicycle. Contrary to the design on the 
"penny farthing" bikes of that day, the smali wheel 
was in front and serued to steer the contraption. 
Below, haying in Waitsfield, around 1880. 
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Two strange family portraits: above, Mr. and Mrs. Dickson Langmaid 
of North Danuille pose with what is clearly his proudest 
possession. On the right, Ira Williams and his fiancee, Lila, 
pose with a doli she loved sińce childhood, photographed 
in 1901 by Eoerett Vale of South Londonderry. Above, a Datwille 
barn raising photographed at the tum of the century. 
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was a busy waterway in the 19th century. 

Dating an early photograph is ex- 
tremely difficult unless it is purchased 
from someone who has definite informa- 
tion about it or there is a landmark in the 
picture which, like Woodstock's court- 
house, is known to have disappeared at 
a given datę. Clothing gives a clue but 
even that is not always reliable sińce fash- 
ions in the country changed morę slowly 
than they did in the cities. 

Careful examination with a magnifying 
glass will often uncover a clue to location 
or occasion or even disclose something of 
extraordinary interest such as the puzzl- 
ing bicycle shown in the two pictures on 
the top of page 37. Sometimes you may 
even come across a photograph which 
defies explanation. Like other folk, Ver- 
monters enjoyed having their pictures 
taken but there are times when one won- 
ders why they posed for some of the 
photographs such as the two at the foot of 
page 38. Why was the lady so indifferent- 
ly knitting, in the middle of a field, while 
her husband posed with that talking 
machinę? Why did the young couple in- 
sist on including a doli in their picture? 

Collecting antique photographs is a 
fascinating hobby, still comparatively in- 
expensive, and as interest in these old 
pictures grows and values increase, it 
seems safe to say that the futurę for the 
past looks good. <& 



Interior of a grocery storę, in Bethel, where there was clearly 
never an argument over prices. Below, the Green, Woodstock, 
photographed before july 4th, 1854. On that datę, the white 
courthouse burned to the ground. This may be the oldest 
datable photograph in Vermont, taken just three years after 
the introduction of the glass-plate negatioe in England. 


















Hard Water Sailing 


By David Young 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 



Most of Vermont's hard water sailors take to 
the ice of a frozen Lakę Champlain. 
The single-seated DN model, opposite, is 
the most popular craft for racing. 


David Young , bom in St. Johnsbury, 
now lives in Shelburne and is a Computer 
Systems analyst for the Unwersity of 
Yermont and an avid sailor. 


C ome December, while some people 
are dusting off snowshoes or flexing 
skis, there are a few Winter thrill seekers 
sharpening Steel runners and polishing 
slender speed machines. These ma- 
chines, driven by the wind, can accelerate 
to over four times the wind's speed. They 
are the season's electrifying relative of the 
sailboat — the iceboat. 

Iceboating could be an attractive alter- 
native to skiing for many Winter sports 
enthusiasts. Barę patches on the moun- 
tains may disappoint skiers, but out on 
the lakę, bare ice is being tickled by run¬ 
ners vibrating along at 45 miles per hour, 
Steel stays are humming and the wind is 
singing past helmeted ears. Iceboating 
should also be a natural Winter sport for 
Summer sailors who complain about 
short seasons for their sport in Vermont. 

But the world of iceboating is still 
largely undiscovered in the State, despite 
the fact that Vermont has one of the best 
iceboating areas in the country. The 
world championships for the DN model, 
the most popular iceboat, were held on 
Lakę Champlain near Charlotte in 1979. 

In the 1890s, three iceboating clubs 
flourished in the Burlington area with 
fierce rivalry and close competition. By 
the end of World War II, however, the 
clubs were closed and interest had 
waned. 

In the la te 1960s, a smali group of people 
managed to revive iceboat racing for their 
own pleasure. But Monroe Allen, the most 
active DN racer on the Lakę, sometimes 
had trouble finding other boats to race. Bill 
Shearer has a two passenger Arrow, as 
well as a DN, and if there's no racing, he 
just goes cruising. 

As in sailboating on water, most people 
do their hard water sailing just for plea¬ 
sure. John Duby's Gone With the Wind is 
strictly meant for fun cruising. It was built 
in 1934, is gaff rigged, has two sails, is 30 
feet long, weighs half a ton, is bright red 
and propels nine people and two dogs at 


speeds up to 50 miles per hour. John 
heels it to 45 degrees without tipping 
over, but advises his passengers be- 
forehand to hang on tight. 

If you are out looking for ice sailors, 
don't be alarmed at what you see when 
you find them. They may look like very 
unusual creatures — figures in dark suits, 
helmets and face masks moving around 
like a clump of stiff-legged, giant moths. 
And, if these figures suddenly linę their 
crafts in a row and crouch by them, they 
are not getting ready to attack a lonely 
fishing shanty. You have found iceboat- 
ers dressed in safe, warm gear getting 
ready to race. 

A flag will be waved and spiked run- 
ning shoes will jab at the ice as the racers 
struggle to get the best possible start. A 
race course is simple. The starting and 
finishing linę are the same and a post one 
mile away in the direction of the wind 
marks the course's turning point. Three 
times back and forth and the race is over. 

An iceboat resembles a catamaran morę 
than a single hull sailboat, with short, 
twin runners at the ends of a runner 
plank. The DN is about the size of a 
Hobie 14 catamaran, weighs less, costs 
less, has about half as much sail and will 
go 60 miles per hour before it becomes 
unmanageable. It only takes 15 minutes 
to assemble or disassemble and Monroe 
Allen carries two with spare parts and 
sails on his VW Rabbit. 

Most people would shiver at the very 
idea of zipping along at 50 miles per hour 
in Winter temperatures in the relatively 
unprotected iceboat on granite-like ex- 
panses of ice. But enthusiasts will insist 
it's a perfect way to get from here to there 
— and back. Despite potentially fast 
speeds and hard ice, injuries are rare in 
iceboating. You don't really have to go fast 
and experienced iceboaters always check 
out the ice at a slow speed before opening 
up. They also learn to read the ice. Hard 
blown snów ridges will stop a boat cold. 
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john Duby's Gone With the Wind, below and lower right, 
accommodates nine passengers but most iceboats seat only 
one and are designed for racing. Below, helmeted racers 
await the starting signal in a race for DN models. 
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Pressure ridges and other faults can cause 
spills. Veteran hard water sailor Allen 
wams new iceboaters not to sail towards 
seagulls; they like open water and 
iceboats, of course, do not. 

An iceboat feels different than a sail- 
boat. It transmits bumps if the runners 
are sharp. It is very quick and responsive. 
A light touch is all that is needed on the 
tiller. But an iceboat is also relatively easy 
to learn to sail. There are only two Con¬ 
trols — the tiller and the mainsail. The til¬ 
ler moves the steering runner at the nose 
of the boat. The main sheet, a ropę at- 
tached to the boom at the bottom of the 
sail, Controls the position of the sail. 

The principles of using wind on ice are 
the same as in water sailing. A boat will 
not sail directly into the wind, so a move 
in that direction is the way to stop 
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quickly. Bearing away from the wind, the 
sails fili and the craft begins to pick up 
speed. After getting the hang of it, the 
new sailor can begin to experience the 
rocketing acceleration that literally takes 
breath away. 

Iceboating can be a social activity. Any 
time you happen to see several iceboats 
gathered together on Lakę Champlain, 
you can be pretty certain that people are 
out there having a good time. And any 
time you see the nine-passenger Gone 
With the Wind on the hard water, you'll 
know there's a party in progress. But 
iceboating is also a way to find solitude, 
and morę and morę hard water sailors are 
finding this exhilarating sport is a chal- 
lenging and exciting way to experience 
Winter in Vermont in a very new way, 
on the surfa ces of frozen lakes. ^0° 
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WINTERS 

WELCOMES 


A scenie portfolio 




T here's a saying in Vermont that sug- 
gests if you don't like the weather, 
just wait a few minutes. Even though it's 
a slight exaggeration, the saying gives 
great comfort — especially in Winter, 
when folks with otherwise sunny dis- 
positions can find themsehes genuinely 
not liking the weather. Richard W. 

Broion caught one of those moments oj 
weather that's hard to cozy up to in the 
Northeast Kingdom, above. But at right, 
Connie Kazak's photograph of the Up Hill 
Farm in Barnard shows a Winter that 
should suit anybody's fancy. His photograph 
at left, of two getting-acyuainted dogs, 
was taken in Peru, Vt. The weatheruane 
above was photographed by George Wilson. 
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E ach Vermont Winter has at least a dozen moods, each 
offered for our brief consideration. But Winter also has 
a pervasive theme — one that holds the moods together 
and makes the season memorable. Last year, we will 
remember the open, snowless Winter and the year before, 
we remember the solid month of below-freezing temperatures. 
This year, a compromise is promised and Vermonters, like 
the couple photographed below and the youngsters at right by 
Richard W. Brown, can enjoy the traditional seasonal pleasures. 
The Mount Mansfield scene at left is by S. Henry Lampert 
and the mountains viewed from Groton, turned pink in the 
afternoon sun, were photographed by George Wilson. 
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B ut in every Vermont Winter, no matter how disparate 
the seasonal moods or kozo forceful the unifying theme, 
there are a multitude of moments that can simply be enjoyed. 

On sleds or skis, ice boats or ice skates, snów machines or 
snowshoes, on foot or on horseback, Winter is the challenging 
season which rezoards those who answer the cali. At left, a 
young Barnet resident has challenged her farmhouse drweway, 
and having concjuered it on her Flexible Flyer, is ready to fly 
again (photograph by Richard W. Brown). Above, the very popular 
slope in front of the Strafford Meeting House is tamed by aduenturesses 
on a plastic sled (photograph by R.J. Alzner). <**> 
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At Shelburne Museum, Burns A Hearth 

By Ellen Janson, photographs by Hanson Carroll 


A crane swung kettles. Iron dogs 
guarded the spitted meat. In flame 
hollows, the long-tailed salamander 
glowed to life. Posnets and pipkins stood 
in hearthstone coals belching sauces. 
Spiders loomed nearby, with roasting 
forks, toasting irons, and lofty trivets. 
Fire threw their taut-legged figures into 
the room like insect shadows. 

Hearth fire, in Winter especially, did 
morę than animate the cooking tools of 
Vermont country homes in the century 
before this one. The hearth, house heart, 
put life into every household function. Its 
warmth braced the washerwoman and 
the bather. In its heat, soap was stirred, 
tallow melted, and wool dyed. Hearth 
smoke cured pork. Hearth embers 
brought a moment's warmth to beds. 
Neighbors came knocking for coals to 
renew the dead hearth in their own 
homes. For life stopped in households 
without fire. 

In the Shelburne Museum hearth, until 
last Winter, no fire burned for 80 years. It 
is in an eighteenth century house moved 
to the museum grounds 30 years ago 
from Cavendish. The house had stood 


empty, no family descendent to live in it, 
for 50 years before that. The highway 
touched the entrance porch, before turn- 
ing at 90 degrees to run beside the ell 
porch. Horse drawn carts gave way to 
cars. The house and town both found 
safety when the structure was given to 
the then-new museum. The grounds 
stretched with foundations, readied for 
this and other buildings from Vermont 
and the other New England States. They 
would, in the museum's 33 year history, 
harbor a Lakę Champlain steamer, and 35 
buildings, new and old. Many would be 
furnished as the hearth is, from collec- 
tions celebrating household art. 

Last Winter, on grounds heretofore 
closed and blanketed, four museum 
buildings were opened as an alternative 
to snów. The Cavendish house was un- 
locked for a Christmas open house. Bread 
was set out and the fire kindled. Museum 
guides, administrators, visitors, thinking 
they knew the house, realized at once, 
upon Crossing the threshold, that some- 
thing hitherto unknown was in it. The 
house was felt to stretch in apple smoke 
and steaming cider. 



Antic\ue tools found around the giant hearth at 
Shelburne Museum include the pipę tongs, 
cant hook and bird trammel above, pots and kettles 
below and a clock jack at left. Gears keep the 
falling weight in check as the andiron spit turns. 




WINTER SCHEDULE OF THE MUSEUM 

Four Shelburne Museum buildings are open most Sundays, 
11:00 to 4:00, until all 35 buildings and the steamboat 
reopen in mid-May. Two hołd the art collections: the Webb 
Gallery, American painting; the Webb Memoriał Building, 
European painting and sculpture. The Vermont House has 
eighteenth century furnishings. The Variety Unit includes 
glass, ceramics, pewter, musie boxeś and dolls. Adult ad- 
mission $1.00. For Schedule changes and details on open 
buildings, cali 802-985-3344. 



















The red clapboard house has been 
standing for nearly two centuries in its 
two towns — tali, erect, two-stories- 
and-a-half, boasting a cornice under 
eaves and over Windows across five front 
bays. In back, the gable falls, an old- 
fashioned saltbox, shielding rooms from 
the north wind. 

A wing, the ell, three sets of stairs, nine 
doors, and the focus of all — the nine foot 
hearth — opened to one room below the 
eaves, an old-fashioned keeping room. 
The chimney is also old-fashioned. 
House core and artery, it warmed four 
rooms. Bricks rise from a vault under- 
neath the perpetual fire, the only place 
where food could be put by without frost 
blight. Three of the tiny room's arched 
beams are cantilevered to support the 
hearth stones above. They are giant 
Stones, peculiar to the hill behind the 
house's original setting in Cavendish, 
stones worn smooth by the elements of 
air, earth and water. 

When these stones met the fourth ele¬ 
ment — fire — the cook, standing on 
them in thin indoor shoes, hanging iron 
against iron hook, pushing logs, fixing a 


trammel hole, hoisting a pot, must have 
gloried in their radiating warmth. 

She might have been roasting venison 
to the clock jack measure. Or she may 
have been turning a ham over the fire. 
Her hearth knew abundance. Salmon 
Dutton, the household head and builder, 
gave his time to the running of his town. 
Some citizens still think of Cavendish as 
Duttonsville. He surveyed for the 
turnpike and took tolls. Weil into the 
nineteenth century, when the stage horn 
tooted from the top of steep Dutton hill, it 
was once for each passenger wanting 
food and drink in Dutton's tavern. And 
they never left hungry. 

When the room was dismantled, as the 
house was being prepared for the move 
to Shelburne, no vent was discovered for 
a furnace or kitchen stove. Probably as 
long as the house had anybody living in 
it, the hearth fire served for cooking and 
for producing heat. 

And it ruled too, in this and in other 
country households. Gorging a run of 
wood in a single day of below-zero cold, 
its will was always to be reckoned with. 
Pots hung where the hearth wanted them 


to hang, and blacksmiths had to forge 
congenial tools. Some pounded four foot 
peels to draw out oven bread in graceful 
balance. Most, even under the hearth's 
dictation, chose to sign their smithing 
work with a flourish of their own — ram 
horns, perhaps, or beveled eyes. 

Those eyes may have gained animation 
when a household drew near the hearth 
to take light and heat from its fire. All 
household things must have seemed 
morę prominent in Winter, when the 
house closed in upon itself and kept the 
wind and cold outside. 

Now, the Shelburne Museum offers a 
new way to enjoy these household things 
— these tools and this hearth that were so 
essential in the lives of the families who 
used them years ago. This Winter, with 
any luck at all, the Museum will also offer 
a village blanketed, and a landlocked 
steamboat moored in drifts of snów. 


Ellen Janson first saw Vermont from a 
Pullman coach rolling to a Northeast 
Kingdom summer camp in 1936. She has 
lived in Shelburne for 22 years and has 
taught art his tory. 
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FULL-TIME YERMONTER 


J. DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


Photographs by 

_ Carolyn Bates 

The Swearing Season 


In Vermont Life's newest book, "Vermont for Every Seasonthe 
premise of the text and the message in the glorious photographs is that 
Vermont is one particular place on earth not limited to the conoentional 
four seasons. Vermont has all kinds of seasons with a nutnber of them 
grouped just in Winter alone. But not all of them lend themsehes to 
glorious photographs. In fact one of them isnt really very easy to write 
about f and keep a civil tongue at the same time. In the following text, 
and with considerable restraint , Senior Editor j. Duncan Campbell dis- 
cusses his least faoorite Yermont season. — Editor 


I t starts with any snowstorm 
heavy enough to require plow- 
ing, this season about which I 
write. Soon after the storm is over, 
most Vermont driveways are neatly 
cleared — except that plows and 
snow-blowers must perforce leave 
a thin coating of snów in the hol- 
lows (unless the surface is too 
citified and has been smoothly and 
recently black-topped, which not many Vermont driveways 
are). Into this remaining coating the home traffic indents sharp- 
edged tracks. 

Then comes a rain, in this particular micro-season, and it 
saturates that coating of snów. This is followed by a freeze, 
which sets those sharp-edged ruts into steel-hard, white ice. 

Now plain white ice is very, very slippery. The ruts catch 
every vehicle wheel and resist whoever tries to steer in any 
other direction, throwing any car into a skid. But the bottom of 
the rut is smooth where nearly bald tires have packed it. On the 
slightest rise, the trapped wheels spin. 

All that is bad enough. But this is just usual — not yet a true 
Swearing Season. For that, it must rain again. 

Ah. Now we have it. Rain on ice that was rained-on snów. 
The conditions are now exactly appropriate for that Vermont 
condition that defies civility. Wet ice. Something certainly 
worth swearing at. Two-legged creatures can attempt to stand 
up on wet ice, but at peril. The better part of valor is to cross it 
on all fours. 

A prudent householder, whom I can think of, sees that the 
nasty little season has arrived and goes out to look the situation 
over. He wears his impervious slicker-pants and jacket. There is 
nothing like the feeling of losing one's balance and sitting in a 
rain-saturated snowbank, with absorbent ordinary pants over 
porous long johns. That can make a preacher curse. 

If he is experienced in the atmospheric un-niceties of this par¬ 
ticular season, the man also wears a hat with a brim. He takes a 
big black umbrella. The sluicing rain runs off the umbrella, or, if 
he tilts it, off the hat brim. Only if he finds that he absolutely 
must bend over, which he almost invariably finds he must do. 




does much water run down his neck next to the skin of his 
otherwise nice, warm back. 

Such a wise man, wearing his galoshes, steps gingerly over 
the ice. Is he going to spread sand, hoping some of it will stay 
on the high places between the rivulets? Let us watch him. 

Deliberately he plants his feet in front of the tipped-over sand 
barrel. Gradually he moves the shovel into the sand, pushing 
circumspectly. In what seems like slow motion, he takes hołd of 
the shovel Iow down with his other hand and lifts the sand out 
respectfully. He shuffles along, then prepares himself like a dis- 
cus thrower, swings the shovel to eject a fan of sand, staggers, 
recovers and rests. 

When enough sand is in place, with most of it washing away 
by the passing seconds, he goes into the garage and tries to start 
the car. No automatic transmissions for this man. And of course 
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Author Campbell models appropriate attire for 
the Swearing Season, lower left, zuhich includes 
umbrella, brimmed hat, slicker and galoshes. The 
family automobile , seen below, and Campbell match 
themselues against the season in a uariety of 
ways. hwariably, though , they lose. 



the car has been backed into the garage. The engine roars as he 
warms it up. He tenses and lets in the clutch just so. The car 
slowly begins to roli out of the garage with reasonably purpose- 
ful forward motion. But as soon as it hits the wet ice, it im- 
mediately crabs sideways until it is lodged snugly against the 
snów bank. Nervously our friend shifts into reverse and slowly 
backs into the garage again. He steels himself for a fresh attack 
, out onto the treacherous driveway. And then another. And 
I then another. 

Finally, exhausted, he gives up. Family members in the house 
h try unsuccessfully to conceal themselves. He bellows at them, 
"Td give anything right now for a bag of salt! Any one of you 
I have any bright ideas?" It is useless, of course. There is no way 
I to get the car out of the driveway to go down to the storę to buy 
some rock salt to bring back home to use on the driveway to get 



the car out. "Perhaps the kitchen salt shaker," someone 
suggests? Not a bright idea, the householder suggests back. In 
this downpour there's not enough salt in a thousand neighbors' 
kitchens. 

"Why don't some of you come on outside and give me a 
push?" he asks. They respond with giggles that turn into 
snickers and finally explode into laughter. They can't stand up, 
let alone push even an empty doli carriage, to say nothing of a 
full-sized car. They know the limitations imposed by the Swear¬ 
ing Season. 

The determined householder demands that they stand on the 
bumper at the rear of the car and jounce while he rocks back and 
forth by maneuvering the clutch. But that makes the front end 
so light that the car pirouettes to the left and wedges the fender 
against a tree. 

The situation has now deteriorated sharply. After fending off 
a rush of misgivings, the householder decides to use the second 
family car and the big chain. That creates predictable but com- 
plex difficulties. Finally, desperately, he calls the friendly 
neighborhood professional with his four-wheel-drive pick-up. 
The professional arrives. Fine. Now everybody is stuck. The 
Swearing Season plays no favorites. 

But eventually the resourceful Vermonters figurę out ways to 
winch the cars from the trees, and things get straightened out. 
With a good hot water system in the house, channels can be 
melted by pouring from pails. Those nasty planes of soft ice are 
neutralized, but not before a great many trips to the kitchen. Fi¬ 
nally the rain stops, the swearing tapers off and the night turns 
bitter, bitter cold. The day's activities have roughened many 
places, left sand embedded in others. The super-cold, dry ice 
with abrasions in many spots, is negotiable. Activities resume in 
the morning and life becomes normal again. For a while. But 
only a while. For in Vermont each Winter, the Swearing Season 
can always strike again. And it usually does. c 
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Walcleris Ouartet 
of One-Room 
Schools 

YJritten and photographed 
by Stephen T. Whitney 
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O f all our local institutions, not one 
kindles nostalgia morę readily and 
morę universally than the one-room 
schoolhouse. The provenance of its ap- 
peal is readily understood. Schoolday 
memories blend happily into the carefree 
days of childhood, the exciting days 
when one first ventured forth from the 
familiar sanctuary of the family circle into 
a world whose horizons expanded with 
each day's lessons. The one-room 
schoolhouse — often the center of a pic- 
turesque world of its own — stands forth 
as the perennial symbol of that youthful 
adventure. 

Less than two generations ago, many 
(perhaps most) Vermont children began 
their formal education within the four 
walls of this rural institution. If the era 
no w seems remote, it is a matter of rela- 
tive measure. Time nurtures change and 
in recent decades, it has done so at a pre- 
cipitous pace. New philosophies and 
sophisticated concepts flooded the field 
of education in the 1950s and 1960s. In 
the process, older tenets which had 
shared their time with the one-room 
schoolhouse, were shelved as outworn 
anachronisms. 

Not all Vermont towns bent before the 
freshening storm. The new fashion not 
only struck down familiar conventions, it 
assailed a fundamental bastion of the 
Vermont ethic — fiscal prudence. The 
new order broke so radically with estab- 
lished traditions, that the cali for innova- 
tion echoing across the State was muted 
in many locales by antipathy. Despite 
mounting pressures coming from Mont- 
pelier, a number of Vermont towns, a 
baker's dozen or so, resolutely resisted 
change, choosing instead to retain their 
one-room schoolhouses. Walden is one of 
the towns that foreswore change. 

The town of Walden occupies comely 
landscape in western Caledonia County. 
It straddles the irregular highlands which 
serve as a watershed separating the 
tributaries of the Connecticut from those 
j of the Champlain basin. Streams on its 
slopes which face the sunrise flow eas- 
terly into the Passumpsic while waters 
coursing to the sunset find their way into 
the Lamoille and the Winooski. From 
Walden Heights, the view westward 
comes to rest on the serrated profile of the 
distant Green Mountains. The northern 
part of the town, girdled by higher eleva- 
tions, is chiefly forested while its South¬ 
ern and western ranges are typical rum- 


Stephen T. Whitney is a frcquent eon 
trilnitor to Vermoni Life now making 
his homo in Marne. 



pled Vermont farm country. Its main ar- 
tery, a State high way spanning the town 
near its southerly linę, provides easy ac- 
cess to its larger neighbors, Danville to 
the east and Hardwick on the west. 

Walden is not a big town. Its present- 
day population numbers something less 
than 500 residents, many of whom enjoy 
town ties that span several generations 
and morę. It is not a town of villages but 
of neighborhoods, an arrangement which 
to this day influences dispositions and 
convictions. At one time, it was served by 
13 school districts, each with its own 
schoolhouse. In 1945, when Mrs. Ger¬ 
trudę Strong was first elected to the 
school board, school was still held in six 
of the districts. Twenty-three years later, 
when she completed her service on the 
board, most of the years as its chairman, 
their number had been reduced to four. 
rhe attrition reflected two fundamental 


changes — Walden's declining popula¬ 
tion and the impact the new trends in ed¬ 
ucation was having on smali towns. Rural 
school boards were encountering inereas- 
ing difficulty in reeruiting teachers who 
were willing to accept the challenge of 
teaching eight grades in a one-room 
schoolhouse. First, the Walden Four Cor- 
ners School fell victim to the new trends 
and later, Huston Hill School. 

In the 1960s, official councils suggested 
forcefully that Walden consider closing its 
four remaining one-room schoolhouses 
and unitę with either of its larger sister 
towns in a joint school program. The ar¬ 
gument was buttressed on two counts. In 
the larger system, Walden's children 
would benefit from a broader scalę of 
programs and activities which were 
beyond the town's resources to provide 
by itself. And the town's financial burden 
would be lightened by joining such a 
cooperative venture and closing its four 
schoolhouses. 

No one in Walden quarreled with the 
premise of excellence. Yet, the official 
overtures attracted very limited support. 
Local opinion in the main divided with 
the outside advocates on the method. The 
majority of Walden's citizens, mindful 
perhaps of their own schooldays, favored 
meeting the mandate in the one-room 
schoolhouse. In Walden's instance, it was 
a large order: there were four school¬ 
houses to consider. The town recognized 
that it should counter the official proposal 


Walden's four one-room schoolhouses haue been 
conuerted from self-contained grammar schools 
to two-grade central schools. Above, Mrs. Gertrudę 
Hale works with first and second graders. 
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with an acceptable alternative. It was 
challenged to blend the past with prog- 
ress. A balance had to be struck between 
two extremes, on one hand what was 
good enough for one's father and on the 
other, what would be good enough for 
one's child. In the end, a uniąue concept 
saved the four schoolhouses. 

The basie proposal that evolved rec- 
ommended converting the four neigh- 
borhood schools into four central schools. 
Ali first and second graders would be as- 
signed to the Noyesville schoolhouse, 
third and fourth to South Walden, fifth 
and sixth to the Star School and seventh 
and eighth to the Heights. Reservations 
abounded. Those who supported current 
educational philosophies argued that the 
plan failed to meet the minimum stan- 
dards required by the times. The conser- 
vative view held that the formal and 
structured assignment of pupils thwarted 
the fundamental advantages of the 
neighborhood school. To lend support to 
the position, the argument was raised 
that the new division would require the 
introduction of local bussing of children 
for the first time in Walden. 

The supporters of the new concept, by 
far the strongest voices in town, rebutted 
easily. Transportation of schoolchildren 
was not entirely new to Walden. Genera- 
tions of pupils, graduating from their 
neighborhood schools upon completion 
of the eighth grade, have been tuitioned 


to nearby towns for their high school ed- 
ucation. There was also a precedent for 
transporting younger children. At the 
time the Huston Hill School was closed, 
an informal arrangement was madę to 
carry its last six pupils to the Star School. 

Contention countered reason. The 
town would be encumbered with the ex- 
pense of a schoolbus. It was this issue on 
which the compromise was forged and 
the question of bussing rendered moot. 
While public funds were available to as- 
sist towns in schoolhouse construction, 
arrangements for transportation were 
considered a local responsibility in their 
entirety. 

An ingenious turn of mind saved the 
day. A schoolbus was not required for 
conventional pupil transportation. It 
would serve only as a hallway through 
which students would pass from one 
schoolhouse to another. On this basis, a 
request for financial assistance was for- 
warded to Montpelier, a request that was 
ultimately granted. 

A consensus of town opinion now gave 
solid support to the plan. It was initiated 
in March, 1967, upon delivery of a new 
schoolbus. 

Good teachers remained an essential 
prerequisite to the success of the venture. 
In this regard, Walden has been fortu- 
nate. Mrs. Gertrudę Hale, who teaches 
the first and second graders at the 
Noyesville schoolhouse, came to Walden 


Third and fourth graders from town are assigned to the South Walden School, below. 



as a young teacher to take over the Hus¬ 
ton Hill School. She met a young Walden 
man and after their marriage, settled 
permanently in town. Later, she moved 
to the Star School and during her years 
there, taught each of the Strong's six 
grandchildren. 

When Mrs. Leslie Moore was selected 
to fili the vacancy at the South Walden 
School in 1973, she was no stranger to the 
red schoolhouse. As a young girl growing 
up in Hardwick, she spent many Summer 
days playing in its yard while her father 
repaired and painted the schoolhouse. It 
is difficult to believe that chance alone 
brought her back to Walden after graduat¬ 
ing from college. 

Marilyn Beattie, a young teacher who 
had wanted to be part of a one-room 
schoolhouse teaching atmosphere, in- 
structs fifth and sixth graders and Linda 
Seaver, a fifth year teacher from St. 
Johnsbury, has replaced John Buscemi in 
the seventh and eighth grades. Buscemi 
had never taught before arriving in Wal¬ 
den but was instrumental in making the 
one-room schoolhouse concept work. 


In the few short years that have sińce 
passed, the new arrangement offers 
ample testimony that the one-room 
schoolhouse continues to play its tra- 
ditional role in Walden. By modern, big- 
school standards, it seems like Spartan 
farę. There are few frills to ease the bur- 
den of learning. It is without diversionary 
programs intended to relieve the 
monotony of schooldays. The spon- 
taneity of the childreiTs spirits suggests 
nonę are required, spirits that are given 
free rein at recess. 

Winter recess is morę exciting than 
those of other seasons at all four 
schoolhouses. It is an interlude of 
exhilarating delight given over to sliding 
on a fast slope of well-packed snów with 
an abandon reserved only for children. 
Records of speed and distance are 
claimed at every chance and subject to 
immediate challenge. The Winter cold 
and wind remain unnoticed until an insis- 
tent beli recalls the noisy competitors to 
the quiet of the classroom. Tomorrow, 
the records and the challenges all will be 
drawn anew. 

When the students graduate from the 
one-room schoolhouse on the Heights 
and move on to an out-of-town high 
school, the level of their achievement 
speaks of the merit of Walden's vision 
and determination. Even its staunchest 
critics admit, a shade ungrudgingly, that 
the four little schoolhouses have ren¬ 
dered a good account of themselves. 
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On Books & Such 


F or the past four years our book- 
review columnist, Charles T. Morris- 
sey, has also selected the pithy quotations 
about Vermont which adorn the annual 
Vermont Life Wall Calendars. At present 
his mind is on 1982 as he assembles thir- 
teen sparkling little maxims (the 13th is 
for January, 1983) for the 100,000 copies 
ofVL's 1982 wali calendar which will soon 
go to our printer. Each quotation must be 
appropriate for the changing seasons and 
the gorgeous Vermont scenes in the col- 
ored photographs facing each month. 
This is no easy task: the quotes have to be 
exact, terse, Vermont-oriented, and 
evocative. 

Your Editor suspected this job was ad- 
versely affecting Morrissey's mental Out¬ 
look when we noticed the opening sen- 
tence in the Introduction he composed for 
VL's new text-and-picture book, Vermont 
for Every Season, was eminently quotable: 

"Vermont is a constant marvel of new 
discoveries. ,, We asked him: "Did you, 
deliberately contrive a sentence which 
some day you might use as a quote on a 
VL calendar?" 

He replied, sheepishfy: "I had to do it. 
When you are up against the wali in 
100,000 homes and offices around the 
world you have to resort to desperate 
measures." 

"How do you find the ones you use?" 
"I've developed split vision into an as- 
set." 

"How's that?" 

"One eye is my book-review eye. It fo- 
cuses on what Vermont books are about. 
The second eye looks for quotable quotes 
buried in the texts. For example, in the 
middle of a paragraph in Marshall E. Di- 
mock's memoir, The Center of My World 
(Countryman Press, 1980), about his farm 
in Bethel, is this mot : 'Farm life clears 
the head. Any wisdom one develops is 
likely to be the result of living close to the 
soil and the seasons.' " 

"Another specimen?" 

"Gale Lawrence of Richmond says 
about March in The Beginning Naturalist: 
Weekly Encounters With The Natural World 
(New England Press, 1979): The mapie 
syrup we boil at this time each year is a 
perfect way to celebrate the end of Winter 


and the beginning of Spring.' " 

"Any morę of these buried treasures?" 

"Adele G. Dawson of Marshfield, in 
her lively Health, Happiness, and the Pur- 
suit ofHerbs (Stephen Greene Press, 1980) 
says this about Spring: 'An awakening 
and a gladness pervades our hearts, and 
fills our lungs with deep breaths of cele¬ 
bra tion.' " 

"Spring seems to be an easy season to 
get quotes for." 

"It is. In terms of finding quotable 
quotes November is the cruelest month. 
That is why I'm glad I found this pleasing 
quote about Springfield in Gladness 
Wharton Luce's book, Hamlet In The Hills: 
The Story of Parker H/7/, Vermont (Phoenix 
Publishing, 1979): The soft brooding 
days of Autumn yield to Winter, bringing 
silence to restore the soul.' " 

"Do you find November quotes you 
cant use?" 

"I surę do. Here's one by Viola C. 
White, long-time librarian at Middlebury 
College. She wrote it in 1933 and it's in 
Partridge In A Swamp: The Journals of Viola 
C. White, 1918-1941, as edited by W. 
Storrs Lee (Countryman Press, 1980): 
Tve always thought November would be 
the easiest month in which to die.' " 

"As your Editor I daresay that is a little 
somber for a Vermont Life product. Are 
there others you can't use?" 

"I love a tart observation by Francis 
Colburn of Burlington in his latest compi- 
lation of humor, Letters Home And Further 
Indiscretions (New England Press, 1978): 
'First of all, let me warn you about 
rumors. They are usually based on 
fact.' " 

"How about Ralph Nading Hill of Bur¬ 
lington? He writes so much about Ver- 
mont that he must be a rich lode of 
quotes." 

"That he is. In Vermont for Every Season 
he volunteers a perfect caption for a 
Christmas scene: 'It is not the least 
parochial to claim that the nation's ideał 
Christmas setting is New England, pref- 
erably Vermont with its yet unspoiled val- 
leys and white villages.' " 

"And George Aiken of Putney? As 
Governor and Senator he was famous for 
his quips." 


"I've already used one of his: 'People 
ask what's the best time of year for prun- 
ing apple trees. I say when the saw is 
sharp.' But in the Afterword he's written 
for Vermont for Every Season he provides 
an ideał quote for March: 'In my boyhood 
nobody complained about snowdrifts or 
icicles on the first day of spring if the 
promise of homemade mapie syrup was 
in the air.' Unfortunately, a story I'd like 
to use about Aiken isn't suitable for the 
VL calendar." 

"What's that?" 

"It's a story that Norris Cotton, the 
former Senator from New Hampshire, 
tells in his memoir, In The Senate Among 
The Conflict And The Turmoil (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1978). He says he was eating raisin 
toast for breakfast in the Senate restau- 
rant one morning when Senator Aiken 
happened by. Aiken looked at the raisin 
toast and recited an old Vermont ditty 
entitled 'Alternating Currant Pie.' It goes 
like this: 

Alternating currant pie. 

Just beneath the crust they lie, 

First a currant, then a fly. 

Alternating currant pie. 

Says Cotton: "I didn't finish that raisin 
toast and have not eaten any sińce." 

"Who is the most pithy Vermonter you 
have discovered in literaturę?" 

"Max Perkins, the famous book editor 
from Windsor. He is the subject of A. 
Scott Berg's applauded biography, Max 
Perkins: Editor of Genius (E. P. Dutton, 
1978). In it Berg tells how Perkins, when 
his first daughter was born in Plainfield, 
New Jersey, sent a telegram to his mother 
in Windsor which announced, simply, 
'Girl.' When his second child turned out 
to be another daughter he again tele- 
grammed a one-word message: 'An¬ 
other.' " 

"How about puns?" 

"My favorite is from Dana Redington, a 
Vermonter who taught at the Cate School 
in Carpinteria, California. One of his 
former students, William Cooper, passed 
it along to me: 'Do not take our marble- 
lous Vermont for granite.' But I haven't 
used this gem because outlanders may 
find the references to marble and granite 
too hard to penetrate. 

"Will you continue searching for quot- 
able quotes about Vermont?" 

"I will continue to follow Calvin 
Coolidge's personal motto." 

"Which is?" 

" 'Do the day's work.' " 

"Is that your personal motto, too?" 

"No. Minę is morę an article of faith: 
'Vermont is a constant marvel of new 
quotations.' " c Cfr 
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Chickadecs, Nuthatches, and 
Other Winter Visitors 

By Janet Steward 


T his morning, as my husbanci opened 
the kitchen door to go outside and 
put birdfeed on the feeder, something 
was different. No blast of frigid air shot 
into the room. Instead, there was a mild 
waft of warm air — morę than 30 degrees 
warmer than yesterday's greeting. On the 
bird feeder outside, some snów had set- 
tled, exposing dozens of empty seed hulls 
and uneaten seeds which had somehow 
been missed at previous feedings. This 
was the first of the sporadic series to fol- 
low — welcomed warmer days of late 
Winter that make everyone and every- 
thing act a little differently. Especially the 
birds that frequent our feeders. 

I love watching the birds this time of 
year. I know, and wonder if they do, too, 



that Summer birds will soon be arriving 
from the south. The birds that Winter 
with us no longer have their feathers 
fluffed out as insulation against the cold. 
They are sleek again, and brighter, too. 
Their new Summer feathers and breeding 
plumages have already begun to grow in. 
The grosbeak's bill is turning green again 
— one of the surę signs of approaching 
Spring. 

The birds do not bask calmly in the 
warmth of the late Winter sun, as we 
might. They become almost frenzied, eat- 
ing furiously, flying from fencerow to 
feeder and back again. They can't seem to 
stand still long — each moment seems to 
push them onward and forward. North- 
ward. They are preparing themselves for 
their own migrations further north. 

Each morning, we awaken and wonder 
whether they will have already left. Hav- 
ing fed them each Winter, from the time 
the mountains became a blaze of red and 
orange, then deep gray and finally icy 
white, they have come to depend on us. 
Even after the heaviest of storms when 
branches, roofs and roads were coated 
with fresh inches of snów, the birds ap- 
peared outside our window. Hungry. We 
couldn't lie under our heavy bedclothes 
on those cold Winter mornings but we 
had to run downstairs and outside. We 
would brush the thick white covering off 
the feeder and quickly put out the seeds. 
The birds that were not already waiting 
for us would arrive almost immediately 
and we didn't want to let them down. 

But today, with the warmth of the sun 
and water dripping from the roof— while 
1 have to resist an urge to run outside and 
shed my heavy clothes and snowsuits — 
the birds have become morę indepen¬ 
dent. Soon, we will no longer be their 
only provider of food. Mother Naturę will 
be slowly opening her cupboards. When 
the thermometer finally pushes above 
freezing, the sun will push back the blan- 
ket of snów that covers the meadows and 
pastures. Dead brown grasses with 
seedheads still attached will be visible 
and lure some of the morę adventurous 


birds away from the feeder. We will con- 
tinue to put the seeds out ourselves — 
knowing there will probably be one or 
two late Winter storms here in the 
mountains. Then the birds will return to 
us in large numbers, grateful — I would 
think — that we weren't completely 
fooled by the temporary warm tempera¬ 
tur es. 

But as soon as they become certain they 
no longer need us, the birds will be gone. 
They have important work to do and we 
are not part of it. They must feed, breed, 
and somehow in a bold group decision, 
take to the skies and head for their Sum¬ 
mer homes. Eventually, the seeds we will 
have put out at dawn will still be on the 
feeder in the evening: the birds will have 
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Bob Steuwrd, łhe author's husband, fills 
the feeder and at lefł, a woodpecker 
chisels off pieces of frozen sueł. 

The evening grosbeaks in the tree aboue were 
photographed by George Wilson and the 
purple finch by Doiły Magnaghi. 


left the night before, and we will miss 
them. 

Each year, certain birds became espe- 
cially important to us because we felt we 
knew them better than the others. There 
was One-Eye, the blue jay with the in- 
jured eye that could be approached so 
close (until he turned his head and his 
good eye spotted us). And I remember 
the flock of tree sparrows that I tamed 
almost to the point of leading them into 
our kitchen, by putting the seeds first on 
the granite stoop and then on the door 
sili. We named one female purple finch, 
who stayed one Winter with no other 
companions of her species, Esther. 
Natasha and Oscar were a pair of white 
breasted nuthatches that stayed in the 
bluebird's house during Winter. 

I've come to remember years by iden- 
tifying the birds who came to our feeder. I 
know that 1976 was the year of the tree 
sparrows and the next year was the year 
of the redpoll. 1978 was definitely the 
year of the evening grosbeak. 

Today's unseasonably warm weather 
helps me remember that Winter won't 
really last forever. The number and vari- 
ety of the Summer birds will slowly in- 
crease and each day will bring new ar- 


rivals. They appear after flying hundreds 
of miles during the night. First, the har- 
diest will arrive — grackles, red-winged 
blackbirds and robins. They'11 be here 
with the faintest patches of bare ground, 
arriving alert but famished. They are 
morę timid than the Winter birds, who 
are well used to our presence, and will 
scatter at the slightest disturbance. They 
also will never come to depend on us. 
Gleaning seeds, grubs and insects from 
our garden, finding berries and cherries 
to feast on, even sucking nectar from 
flowers, they will do far better than our 
offering of mixed seeds at dawn. 

And so it is with the Winter birds that 
our stronger bonds are formed. They are 
fewer in variety, duller in color, weaker of 
song than their Summer counterparts, 
but they have been faithful. They've 
stayed with us, braving icy, howling 
winds, storms and everything else that a 
Vermont Winter has to offer, asking only 
to be remembered each day with a few 
seeds from our feeder. e^> 


janet Steward of Plainfield illustrates 
children's books when she is not working 
with her husband on their potato farm or 
caring for her two young daughters. 
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Part*Time Farmer 

... on wandering cows and 
Vermont neighbors 

By Noel Perrin 

Photograph by Richard W. Brown 


T he month: January. The time: 7:10 on 
Saturday morning. The place: a farm 
in eastern Vermont. The temperaturę: 
three below zero. 

A father (me) and two daughters 
(Elisabeth and Amy) have been up late 
talking, and are still asleep. The phone 
rings, and Amy, whose room is nearest 
the phone, jumps up to answer. It's Mary 
Mallary up the road. "Tell your dad one 
of his cows is out," she says. 

One minutę later Amy is shaking me. I 
groan and get up. This wouldnT happen 
if I had dairy cattle. They'd be in the barn. 
But our Herefords stay out all Winter. 

From the kitchen window I can see 
their pasture, which is right across the 
road. The cows — we only have two — 
are both right where they should be: 
standing impatiently by the hay feeder, 
waiting for breakfast. But I see only one 
calf with them. I sigh, puli on my boots, 
and go out. 

As I do, there's a quick snort from be- 
hind the lilac bush. The big buli calf, the 
one Elisabeth named Armand, comes rac- 
ing across the lawn. There is only three 
inches of snów on the ground, and he is 
as free to run as if it were Summer. The 
frosty air just makes him feel good. He 
reaches the road, and trots daintily up 
toward Mallary's. 

I get my trusty grain bucket from the 
barn. I remember gratefully that the two 
mothers have been letting their calves 
share the morning snack of grain for the 
last month. Armand thus knows about 
grain and grain buckets; with any luck he 
will follow me (or at least the bucket) 
right back into the pasture. 

Near the hay feeder there is a little gate 
that leads into the pasture. By the time I 


This column marks the finał ins tali men t in the 
“Part-Time Farmer" series, which Noel Per¬ 
rin began in the Autumn, 1976 issue of this 
magazine. Perrin , an English professor at 
Dartmouth, resident of Thetford and author 
— most recently — of an essay collection , 
Second Person Rural, promises to continue 
contributing to the magazine. — Ed. 
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get over there and open it, Armand is 
trotting back down the road to see what I 
have in the bucket. A car with New York 
plates also comes down the road. It slows 
down, and the driver shouts to me, 
"Hey, Mister, your cow's out." I wave to 
show Tve heard, and hope that he won't 
linger and make Armand nervous. He 
drives on, his duty done. 

Armand is interested in the bucket, but 
he wont come up to me. He stands ten 
feet away, tossing his miniaturę buli 
head. Meanwhile, the two mothers and 
the other calf peer out the open gate, 
eager to get at the bucket. I shoo them 
back in, and pour some grain to keep 
them busy. 

A neighbor, a girl in her twenties, 
drives past, sees what is happening, and 
stops. She doesn't inform me my calf is 
out; she comes to help me drive him in. 
But Armand is too quick for us. He snorts 
and runs rapidly downhill toward the 
covered bridge. I tell her I can manage, 
and she gets back in her car and drives 
on. 

By now I am very cold. I go in the 
house and put on some morę clothes. 
Meanwhile Armand comes trotting back 
up, right in the middle of the road. I 
emerge. He sees me, and runs under a 
little clump of hemlocks at the end of our 
driveway. Some instinct has told him that 
I can't get under those Iow branches, and 
that he is safe there. 

I get morę grain, and a ropę. I walk 
slowly toward the hemlocks. Armand 
backs up. I set the bucket down in the 
middle of the driveway, and casually 
walk back ten feet. Armand comes cau- 
tiously out, keeping one eye on me. 

As soon as his nose is in the bucket, I 
begin to tiptoe forward. Armand's eye is 
still on me. He dances back a few feet. I 
freeze. The grain is delicious, and after a 
minutę he returns. Four times we repeat 
this maneuver. By then I am almost to the 
bucket, and his nose is back in. Quick as 
a wink I put the ropę around his buli 
neck. Quicker than half a wink, he leaps 
straight in the air, pulls free, and dashes 


back under the hemlocks. Round Two to 
Armand. 

I am now out of ideas. Tve already 
spent the best part of an hour on Ar¬ 
mand. And what Tm dying for (besides 
seeing him back behind barbed wire) is a 
cup of hot coffee. I go inside and make 
one. I also cali Floyd Dexter — the man 
who sold me Armand's mother, the man 
from whom Tve learned morę about farm- 
ing than from any other three people put 
together. Floyd is in his sixties, and has 
known pretty much all about cattle for 50 
years. Part of me wanted to cali him when 
I first got up. But if you keep cattle, you 
ought to be able to catch them when they 
break out. 

What I actually ask Floyd is for advice 
on what to do next. But my heart leaps up 
when he says he'll be over to help in 15 
minutes. I finish my coffee, get my fenc- 
ing tools, and go across the road to find 
the place where Armand got out. Ar¬ 
mand himself remains under the hem¬ 
locks. 

I find the place easily. Ten years ago, 
when I was a lot morę ignorant than I am 
now, I bought some Belgian wire from 
Sears and Roebuck. According to the 
friendly Sears catalogue, it was a lot 
lighter than regular barbed wire, and just 
as strong. This is true. But it is also a lot 
morę brittle — and when a piece breaks, 
it coils up like a spring, mangling any- 
thing in its path as it comes. It breaks 
quite readily in sub-zero weather, which 
they don't have any of in Belgium. For 
the past nine years I have been buying 
soft, heavy American or Canadian wire. I 
get scratched roughly one-tenth as much. 

There is still some of the light Belgian 
wire on the road side of the pasture, and 
in one place the bottom strand has bro- 
ken. I have just finished patching the 
break with new wire when Floyd arrives. 

Floyd looks at Armand under the hem¬ 
locks, and at the other three cattle who 
are now eating a bale of hay I brought 
them earlier. He then teaches me roughly 
the thirty-ninth lesson he has taught me 
about cattle-keeping. 







"That little fellow's going to want some 
I hay," he says. "If you go away, he'll start 
eating. But he'll do it from this side of the 
fence. What you want to do is get them 
others feeding well inside the pasture, 
so's he'll have to go in." 

Too late, I tell him. Tve already got a 
bale in the feeder, and they'11 be working 
on that all morning. 

"Oh, no," he says, giving me my for- 
I tieth lesson. "You put in some fresh hay, 
cattle'11 always leave what they're eating, 
and go try it." So I get another bale, and 
we scatter it on the snów fifty feet inside 
the little gate. The two mothers instantly 
head for it, followed after a minutę by the 
other calf. 

Armand, who is watching, doesn't like 
it when his mother vanishes from the 
fence. Soon he is back across the road, 
being careful to keep his distance from 
Floyd, me, and the open gate. We stand 
perfectly still. Armand is visibly thinking. 
He goes up to within six feet of the gate, 
sees his mother inside, sees the new hay, 
starts to go in. Then he hestitates. We are 
cold, and sick of the whole business. We 
decide to encourage him by slowly clos- 
ing in from both sides, our arms out like 
scarecrows. 


Armand snorts and tries to dash back 
to the hemlocks. We head him off. For a 
while we have him dancing in a circle, 
always a little nearer the gate. Then he 
puts on a burst of speed, and gets past us. 
He races up the road. Soon he is in Mary 
Mallary's side yard and heading over to 
Paige's. Floyd looks disgusted. "All my 
fault," he says. "If we'd just waited two- 
three morę minutes, he'd a gone in by 
hisself." 

"Floyd, it's really my fault," I answer. 
"I had that ropę almost around his neck, 
morę than an hour ago. If Td just been a 
little morę patient, he'd have been back in 
long ago." 

Floyd smiles. "He might," he says. 
"But I doubt it. That little fellow's five 
months old, and stronger'n hang. If 
you'd got that ropę on him, there's no 
way you could have held him. Either he'd 
a dragged you right down to the covered 
bridge, or he'd a broke loose — and then 
you'd never have kept a ropę on him 
again. Neck rope's no way to lead even a 
calf." Lesson #41. 

Now we trudge up to Mallary's, and 
gradually head Armand back toward the 
gate. He is just starting his famous gate 
dance again, when a pickup truck pulls 


over. A farmer we both know and his son 
get out. It's Junior Hodge. Without say- 
ing a word, they join our circle. Four is 
too many for Armand: there is no hole for 
him to break through. He trots through 
the gate meek as a lamb — and then 
charges down to the new hay. A few sec- 
onds later he is chewing as placidly as if 
he'd never been out of a pasture in his 
life. 

By now it is 9:30, and Tm not even cold 
anymore. This is a bright sunny morning, 
and the temperaturę is already up to 15 
above. Tm about as hungry, though, as a 
man can get. 

Tve also worked out for myself Rule 42, 
which Floyd doesn't even have to teach 
me. (He wouldn't have, anyway. He's too 
polite.) It reads as follows: The surę way 
to tell a true Vermonter is not by his 
clothes, or the dilapidation of his truck, or 
even his accent. It's by how he responds 
to cattle on the road. A true Vermonter, 
even if he were on his way to his wed- 
ding, would stop and help you drive 
them back in. 

That spirit of instant cooperation, in 
fact, is what keeps the Vermonters ahead 
of the cows. After all, the cows are 
stronger. cjQt> 
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The surę way to tell a true Vermonter, says the author, is by how he responds to cattle on the road. A true 
Yermonter, even if he is on his way to his wedding, would stop and help you driue them back in. 
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VERMONT 
for Every Season 

The newest book in the Yermont Life 
library, just published, is already 
being hailed as the most magnificent 
tribute to the State ever captured in a 
single volume. Vermont for Every 
Season presents the state’s seasonal 
diversity with brilliant color pho- 
tography and original essays by some 
of Vermont’s leading writers. 

This extraordinary hardbound book, 
which measures 9 by 12 inches and 
includes 187 color photographs on 
160 pages, is available now in select- 
ed bookstores or can be purchased 
directly through the magazine at 
$30.00 each. See the ordering direc- 
tions in the bind-in order form next 
to the Contents page. VISA and Mas¬ 
ter Charge orders are always wel- 
come. 
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VERVlONT 

i icę 1981 

CALENDAR 


The Calendar 
seen most in 
Vermont homes 
and businesses 

$2.95 


The pictorial 
Engagement Book 
with room to 
write! 

$3.95 




















the ‘Vermont Life’ Library of Classics 

“ ‘Vermont Life’ is our official mythmaker. It celebrates, in the most obvious 
fashion possible, the qua!ities that make living here a pleasure, despite all the 
mud and snów. . . . If we judge ‘Vermont for Every Season’ as it should be judged, 
as a keeper of the covenant, a repository of our (necessary) myths, we can 
see it morę clearly. In those terms and on the merits, the book is a good one.” 

— TOM SLAYTON, The Sunday Rutlcmd Herald and The Sunday Times Argus 

Life in Vermont as it is, as it was and as it 
might have been are the subjects explored in 
Yermont Life 's library of books. Vermont: A 
Special World ($19.95) presents the State as it 
is today, in one of the most beautiful photo 
collections ever published. A photo collection 
of yesterday is presented in Vermont Album 
($6.95), an affectionate and nostalgie look at 
Vermont the way it used to be. Mrs. 

Appleyard\s Family Kitchen ($12.95) offers 
kitchen advice and recipes that might seem old 
fashioned but friends of the beloved Mrs. 

Appleyard know they are timeless. Ralph Nad- 
ing HilLs Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty 
($14.95) is admired not only as the most 
comprehensive history of that magnificent 
waterway, but the most readable and richly il- 
lustrated as well. High adventure on the same 

,, lakę is found in the novel The Voyages of 
Brian Seaworthy ($3.50). Mischief in the 
Mountains ($5.95), a collection of Vermont 
folklore, features 13 stories that are not to be 
believed. Probably. 
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Vermont Life 
Four Seasons Notes 

In response to many requests, Vermont Life is now offering its 
own linę of superior notecards, featuring full-color scenes on each 
; card with ample room inside for personal messages. A box of 16 
distinctive notes — two each of eight seasonal Vermont scenes 
k by leading photographers — and 16 envelopes is priced at $4.50 
l per box plus postage and handling. 


Need A 
Fund Raising 
Project? 

Vermont Life has many subscribers in all 50 States and 
throughout the world. We need the support of Ver- 
monters and friends of Vermont everywhere, in helping 
to represent us in our promotional efforts. To find out if 
your school, group or organization may qualify to rep¬ 
resent Vermont Life in the sale of subscriptions and re- 
lated products please contact: 

Mr. John Drugach, Marketing Director 
Vermont Life Magazine 
61 Elm Street, Montpelier, Yermont 05602 
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POST BOY 


The article in last WinteTs issue by William E. Worcester on the 
early history of skiing in Vermont evoked many memories and a 
letter from Dr. Corinne M. Snów of Delmar, N.Y. that we 
thought should be shared. The article reminded her of "a pe- 
rennial debate between my Grandmother (paternal) and my 
Grandfather (maternal), both of whom lived with us for several 
years when I was a little girl. 

"My Grandmother, who was born and raised in West Dover, 
Vt. in the 1870s, used to snowshoe to school every Winter. The 
school was where the Dover Town Office is today, about two 
miles from her home as the crow flies. The fields were all open 
and under cultivation then and it was an easy matter, to hear 
her tell it, to snowshoe up and down the rolling hills in morę or 
less a straight linę. 

" 'Ah yes/ my Grandfather, who was born in Sweden, would 
answer. 'But I went to school every day on skis that I madę my- 
self out of barrel staves. Swooping down the hills was no effort 
at all/ 

" 'Climbing the hill on the other side is much harder,' 
Grandmother would respond. 

" 'Not that much harder,' Grandfather would say. 'And be- 
sides, swooping down the hills was so much fun, it was worth 
it.' 

" 'Girls didn't swoop in my day,' Grandmother would re¬ 
spond, a bit ruefully I thought, and that would end the debate 
for the time. 

"But what would she say today about her three great grand- 
daughters who are now living, each on their own, in Salt Lakę 
City because they like to ski there? Or about a fourth great 
granddaughter who was a ski instructor at Mount Snów in 
Vermont last year? I think her comment would be, 'It's about 
time girls had some of the fun!' " 

The Rev. Warren P. Waldo of North Ferrisburg also had some 
warm memories as a result of the article on the early history of 
skiing. "It was 1913 or 14 that my brother and I got the idea of 
skis from an article in the old Hunter , Trader, Trapper magazine," 
Rev. Waldo wrote. "We madę our skis out of mapie boards from 
Father's supply and crafted them on his work bench. To bend 
the tips, we placed Mother's wash boiler on the kitchen rangę 
and put the skis in that for an hour or so with the water boiling. 
In the meantime we built a frame of two boards nailed to the 
ends of a round stick of wood from the woodshed. When the 
skis were ready, we put the tips under the crosspiece, bent them 
and nailed them down and left them until they were dry. For a 
harness, we took an old piece of horse leather and just nailed it 
to the sides of the ski, making a loop for our toe. We knew noth- 
ing of ski poles but I had my Boy Scout Staff which was two 
meters long. Yes, in 1913, staffs were part of our required 
equipment and they had to be two meters long. 


"A group of us high school young people used to go out on 
Winter hikes on Saturdays using snowshoes. We would find a 
sheltered spot in the lea of a stand of soft woods, build a fire on 
the snów and roast our hot dogs or toast our sandwiches and 
have a pleasant meal. In the Winter of 1915, I used my skis in- 
stead of snowshoes on those trips, the only pair of skis in the 
group. This all happened in Williamstown Village." 

The Rev. Waldo, who will celebrate 60 years of preaching in 
Vermont churches next year, will write a "Reflections" column 
in the next issue of the magazine. He will recall a Spring vaca- 
tion from the Montpelier Seminary in 1917 when he caught a 
train to Plainfield and went to work sugaring for Alson Smith. 

A new position has been created on 
the management staff of Vermont Life, 
and after an extensive search, an 
ideał candidate has been named to 
fili it. John Drugach, formerly of 
Magazine Networks, has been 
named Marketing Director for the 
magazine and its related produets. 
He will be making frequent appear- 
ances throughout the State telling the 
Vermont Life story and interested 
groups who want a speaker are 
urged to cali him. With ten years of publishing experience, 
Drugach is also a veteran of the U.S. Navy. He and his wife, 
Dee, and their two children live in Newbury, Vt. 

Vermont now has morę than a half a million residents, U.S. 
Census figures officially told us, but we could have guessed it. 
Vermont has felt like a place with half a million people recently 
— up from about 440,000 in 1970. The newcomers seem to be 
drawn to the smaller towns which would mark a change in the 
state's population trends of the past century. Burlington, Ver- 
mont's only officially designated metropolitan area, lost about 
1,500 people in the last ten years but towns nearby gained 
thousands of new residents. 

Along with the numbers offered by the Census Bureau, we 
have seen a paradę of government figures about Vermont re¬ 
cently. Forty-fourth in per capita income, according to the 
Commerce Department but lowest in the nation for infant 
mortality according to the Health Department. And first in the 
hearts of a whole lot of folks, according to most everything we 
hear. 

Our friend Jack Waller of Shelburne has come up with another 
set of numbers that makes Vermont look mighty good. Espe- 
cially so soon after a presidential election. According to Waller, 
Vermont has the highest presidential production ratę in the 
country. And he's got the figures to back up the contention. 

Of course Ohio and Virginia have to be given due credit for 
producing the greatest number of presidents — seven and eight 
respectively. "Ohio and Virginia have probably produced morę 
preachers than Vermont, too, and drunks and lawyers and 
poets and thieves," Waller says. "That's because those States 
have produced so many morę people than Vermont. They're 
bound to come up with morę in any category." 

But he contends that it's productivity that counts, and says 
that on a per capita basis, Vermont has produced morę presi¬ 
dents than any other State in the union. 

"Vermont's two chief executives — Chester Alan Arthur and 
John Calvin Coolidge — sprung from a population that regis- 
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tered only 85,000 with the first census in 1790, and shot all the 
way up to 445,000 in the 1970 count," Waller States. 'The aver- 
age population over those 19 censuses is a shade over 288,000. 
Divide that by two presidents and you've got a P.C.P. (Presi- 
dents Per Capita) ratio of one in 144,000 persons. That's pro- 
ductivity!" 

Virginia, with an average population of just under two million 
over the same period of time has a P.C.P. of one in 242,500. 
"Why Vermont's production ratę is nearly twice as good," Wal¬ 
ler says. "You can do the same figuring for the other big-volume 
presidential mills, like Ohio (7), New York (4), Massachusetts 
(3) and Texas (2) and it doesn't even come out close. Vermont 
leads all the way." 

We're not entirely surę that we are swayed by the merits of 
Waller's numeric manipulation, but we'll defend to the hilt his 
right to manipulate. Why should politicians be the only ones 
permitted to make their figures do the talking? 

A publication party was held 
recently to celebrate the arrival 
of Vermont Life' s newest vol- 
ume, Vermont for Every Season. 
Hosted by the staff of the mag- 
azine and held in a reception 
room in Montpelier's State 
House, the party was given for 
the 50 photographers and 10 
writers who contributed to the 
new book, many of whom had 
never met each other before. 
Senior editors Ralph Nading 
Hill and J. Duncan Campbell 
renewed acquaintances with 
longtime Vermont Life con- 
tributors Ron Rood, Betty Mur- 
ray, R. J. Alzner, Cecile Briggs, 
John and Pat Belding, as well as some of the newer contributors, 
Ava Emerson, Stuart Bertrand, Annę 0'Leary and Marjorie 
Ryerson. Donna Fitch, who wrote the captions in Vermont for 
Every Season as well as the chapter, "Days to Harvest" met pro- 
lific photographer Clyde H. Smith, who has many photographs 
included in the volume. The book's designer, Linda Dean 
Paradee, greeted contributing editor Charles T. Morrissey and 
contributing photographers Carolyn Bates, Annemarie Busch, 
Paul Boisvert and Jim Eaton. Others on hand to receive personal 
copies of the book they helped create, and congratulations from 
Vermont Governor Richard A. Snelling, were Ottar Indridason, 
S. Henry Lampert, George Robinson, John Harris and John F. 
Smith, as well as contributing writers Nancy Price Graff and 
Marguerite Wolf. 

Speaking of books, there has been a flurry ot interest recently in 
our collection of early Vermont photographs contained in Ver- 
mont Album (with text by Ralph Nading Hill). Copies of several 
of the photographs in the book (there are morę than 230) ac- 
company Frank and Ellison Lieberman's article on collecting 
antique photographs (see page 34) in this issue. The Liebermans 
say that interest in old Vermont photographs is on the increase 
and that may account for the brisk sales recently for Vermont 
Album. The new price of $6.95 (it used to sell for $12.95) might 
also be helping to cause the surge. 

The editors of any magazine consider few changes morę delib- 
erately and morę cautiously than a change in cover design. 


Magazines, unlike books, are judged by their covers — or at 
least they are known, recognized and madę familiar by their 
covers. Tampering with a known and recognized design is 
never done unless there is a very good reason. 

But about one year ago, the editors of Vermont Life decided it 
was time to create a new look for the cover of the magazine and 
after pondering countless typefaces and design ideas, a new 
cover was created. It contained a color border around the cover 
photograph which permitted morę flexibility and which, 
presumably, would attract morę attention. 

It did. But not the kind we had in mind. 

We take our critical mail very seriously at this magazine, in 
part — we feel compelled to admit — because there isn't much 
of it. Three negative letters on a single subject is considered a 
major reaction. Five letters is an avalanche of opinion. Ten let¬ 
ters is a public outcry. The new cover design prompted one 
genuine public outcry and that told us all we needed to know. 
The new border design was dropped after two issues and the 
new typeface — which was generally admired — remains. The 
cover of this issue of the magazine, photographed by Richard 
W. Brown of his own family, will set the style of our magazine's 
cover for the foreseeable futurę. We stand corrected. 

In the northern Vermont town of Derby this Winter, snów will 
be removed from the public school by Armand Fournier . . . be¬ 
cause the Philadelphia Phillies won the World Series. 

If that non sequetorial coupling of events is a little hard to fol- 
low, the explanation is really very simple. Both Fournier and 
Gordon Benoit bid $18 an hour to take care of snów removal at 
the school and when the school board couldn't decide between 
the two bids, they decided to let the World Series — which was 
then about to begin — make the choice for them. Benoit drew 
the Kansas City Royals and Fournier got the Phillies. When the 
Series was over, Fournier also got the contract. 

Asked how he felt about letting basebalFs championship se¬ 
ries decide the winner of a snów removal contract in Derby, 
Vermont, Fournier replied: "Seems like flipping a coin would 
have been easier." 
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Editor Brian Vachon signs first 
official copy of new book for 
Gov. Richard Snelling. 















